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THE COMSTOCK LODE. 


HIS masterly and world-renowned 

gold and silver bearing lode is 
situated in the western part of the State 
of Nevada, at a point sixteen miles north 
of Carson City, and about the same dis- 
tance east of the California State line. 
It lies on the easterly slope of the Wash- 
oe mountains, an outstanding and lower 
range, running with the meridian, and 
separated from the main Sierra, which 
here trends to the north-north-west, by 
a series of small, fertile valleys, skirted 
on either hand by straggling and sterile 
foot-hills; the most of this depression 
being a mere sage-barren. This stretch 
of mountains, which, beginning near 
Carson City, runs thence north thirty 
miles to the Truckee River, has a mean 
elevation of about 6,000 feet, many por- 
tions of it reaching a much greater alti- 
tude; Mount Davidson, its loftiest peak, 
being 7,827 feet high. It is a dry, rug- 
ged, and timberless range, its summit 
serrated with gaps, and its sides eroded 
with deep and scraggy cafions. It was 
once covered with a sparse growth of 


Pion and juniper; while at the head of 
the ravine west of Gold Hill, stood a 
grove of larger timber, with another on 
its crest further south; but these scanty 
forests were long since felled by the 
woodman’s axe, and with them disap- 
peared the only feature that even so 
much as partially redeemed these arid 
and cheerless mountains from utter des- 
olation. 

Confronting the Washoe chain on the 
west, the Sierra Nevada lifts itself—tall, 
precipitous, and dark—with its wealth 
of woods; while, afar off to the north 
and east, this range looks out upon the 
mountain-embossed and basin-like plain, 
where the Carson, the Humboldt, and 
the Truckee, its only inflowing streams, 
mysteriously disappear. Here lies the 
Edom of the western world —a weird 
and gloomy waste, where Nature de- 
lights to exhibit herself in a way alto- 
gether fantastic and phenomenal. This 
is the land of the sinks and the sloughs, 
of the alkaline-flats and the salt- fields, 
of the bitter waters, dead seas, and lost 
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rivers—where the cloud-burst breaks on 
the mountains and the sand-storm dark- 
ens the air, while the ever prevailing 
dust, caught up by the whirlwind, stalks 
in majestic columns over the desert. 
Silent, inert, and dreary, all is deathlike, 
primitive, and crude, there being as lit- 
tle here to delight the eye as there is to 
quicken vegetable or sustain animal ex- 
istence. 

Over this blasted region the Comstock 
looks down from its lodgment at the base 
of Mount Davidson, the peaks above 
and the country about it being often 
covered with snow or enveloped in the 
mists that roll down from the Sierra, 
while the sunshine lies pleasantly on the 
parched and barren plains 2,000 feet be- 
low. Out on this field of desolation stand 
black and misshapen volcanic buttes and 
basaltic hills, while the mountains be- 
yond, arranged in tiers, recede further 
and further, till they seem to mix with 
the blue sky above them; or, draped in 


the garb of winter, look so cold and 
white, and yet so cloud-like and so far 
away, we might almost believe the celes- 
tial hosts had come and pitched their 


shining pavilions there. Resting thus 
on the threshold of the wilderness, this 
repository of metalliferous wealth indi- 
cates a purpose, as it were, on the part 
of Nature, to make amends for the for- 
bidding aspect and the general poverty 
of the land it overlooks. 

The discovery of the Comstock Lode, 
like that of gold in California, was an 
altogether fortuitous occurrence; the 
finder in either case having been at the 
time wholly unaware of the importance 
of the incident, and ignorant even of the 
character of the substance he had stum- 
bled upon. As before remarked, the 
sides of the Washoe range of mount- 
ains are cut by many deep ravines, 
which, starting near the summit, de- 
scend to the plains at its base. Two of 
these ravines, named respectively Gold 
and Six-mile cafions, afforded, for a pe- 
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riod of ten years prior to the summer of 
1859, a considerable amount of placer 
mining. In the spring of 1858, the min- 
ers working in Six-mile Cafion found, as 
they approached its head, their rockers 
clogged with particles of a dark-colored 
mineral, which, on account of its weight, 
it was difficult to separate from the gold. 
This “black stuff,” as it was called by 
these gold- washers, consisted of small 
pieces of the rich sulphureted silver ore 
that had been released from the Com- 
stock Lode, which crossed the ravine a 
little way above. Being ignorant of its 
value, however, these men threw this 
material away with the tailings, giving 
utterance, at the same time, as may well 
be supposed, to some pretty strong ex- 
pressions of disgust at its presence. 
Among these pioneer miners was one, 
who, for reasons unexplained, had taken 
unto himself the cognomen of Fenni- 
more, which his associates, having first 
contracted into “Finny,” had afterward 
corrupted into “Virginny;” and, be- 
ing an elderly person, he was at the time 
we are speaking of, generally known as 
“Old Virginny,” most persons so desig- 
nating him under the impression that 
“the Mother of Presidents” had been 
the honored State of his birth—as, per- 
haps, she was, though the way this epithet 
came to be applied to him was as above 
set forth. Having worked up as far as 
this lode, the source from which the 
cafion below had been enriched, and 
finding nothing above, the old man set 
about examining the croppings, which, 
being much decomposed, were found to 
carry a good deal of free gold; and 
he proceeded to take up a claim along 
them, locating it, after the custom of 
placer miners, in a rectangular shape. 
This claim covered a pertion of what is 
now the Mexican and Ophir grounds — 
for some time, at first, the most produc- 
tive and valuable section of the Comstock 
Lode. Not until the following spring, 
however, did the character of the depos- 
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its at this point become fully known; a 
couple of miners, sinking a hole here at 
that time to gather water for their rock- 
ers, having discovered that this stratum 
of decomposed ore was not only very 
rich, but that it extended to a consider- 
able depth beneath the surface. As soon 
as this became known, the belt of crop- 
pings on both sides of this spot was 
taken up for a long distance. 

Among the comrades of Finny there 
was numbered one Henry P. Comstock, 
who, though not a person distinguished 
for astuteness or business sagacity, was 
yet so much the superior of the old man 
in this respect that he offered to buy his 
claim, tendering him, in part payment, a 
certain Indian pony—old and bob-tailed 
—of which he was then and there pos- 
sessed, the balance consisting of a whis- 
ky consideration, which made a portion 
of most transactions of the kind at that 
day. This appearing to the simple- 
minded «Finny a fair proposition, he 
made over to his friend, “in considera- 
tion of the premises,” a property which, 
in less than a year after, sold for more 
than a million dollars. How little the 
purchaser himself appreciated its real 
value is made apparent by the fact that 
he shortly after disposed of his interest 
therein for some five or six thousand 
dollars, a sum that his liberal and thrift- 
less habits soon financiered into the 
pockets of others. 

In the second sale the claim was de- 
scribed as the “Comstock” ground; 
and, being at the time supposed to cov- 
er the most important part, the name 
came soon after to be applied to the en- 
tire lode. And thus was poor Finny 
doubly defrauded—first, out of his inter- 
est in the lode itself, and secondly, out 
of the honor to which he was entitled as 
its original discoverer. To atone for 
this wrong, the miners, when they came 
to select a name for the new town to be 
laid out here, called it “Virginia” —out 
of all which has grown this twofold in- 
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congruity: the great Washoe lode bears 
the name of one who had nothing to do 
with finding it; while, in the attempt 
to confer a merited honor upon the real 
discoverer, a name not his was applied 
to a town in the founding of which he 
took no part and had no interest. 

But the naming of the town or the 
lode after these men was no affair of 
theirs, nor did they trouble themselves 
much about it. Living as before, stran- 
gers to luxury and careless of fame, both 
died poor not very long after. Finny, 
having survived for a couple of years — 
during which he was mainly supported 
by his old companions, or such new- 
made friends as hoped to profit by his 
superior knowledge of the neighborhood 
—finally succumbed to the combined ef- 
fects of old age and a rather free use of 
bad whisky; while Comstock perished 
by his own hand, having shot himself 
through the head during a fit of delirium, 
brought on by the sufferings and hard- 
ships to which he had been exposed in 
the winter of 1869, while on an explor- 
ing expedition through the mountains of 
eastern Montana. Though possessed of 
little education, and marked by rough 
manners, these men exhibited many re- 
deeming traits of character, having been 
quiet, hardy, and uncomplaining, while 
their associates accorded to each a good 
reputation for honor, courage, and gen- 
erosity. 

An earlier date has sometimes been 
claimed for the discovery of the Com- 
stock Lode than that here assigned, it 
being supposed by some that the sil- 
ver ore found in this vicinity a couple of 
years before, and afterward exhibited by 
the Grosch brothers, came from the 
mother lode. That this is a misappre- 
hension, however, a brief notice of the 
operations of these parties will suffice to 
show. These young men, educated met- 
allurgists and practical miners, leaving 
California in the summer of 1852, went 
over to the then Territory of Nevada, 
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and there engaged in gold-digging, spend- 
ing also much of their time in prospect- 
ing for other metals. Having, in 1857, 
found a vein of silver-bearing quartz run- 
ning across a high bench at the junction 
of Gold and American cafions, they sank 
there a deep shaft, and, extracting a 
quantity of ore, erected near by a rude 
furnace for smelting it. This spot is 
about two miles below the Comstock 
Lode, the excavation made there being 
now known as “The Lost Shaft.” While 
engaged at work there, one of the broth- 
ers inflicted a severe wound on his foot 
with a pick, from the effects of which he 
died soon after. The following winter, 
the survivor, while making his way across 
the mountains into California, having 
been overtaken by a snow-storm, was 
frozen so badly that his injuries, in the 
course of a few weeks, resulted fatally. 
Before leaving, this brother took pains 
to demolish the rude furnace, and to oth- 
erwise obliterate the evidences of their 
labors, filling up the shaft in a manner 
evincing a desire to conceal its actual 
depth, as well as the character of the 
developments made init. For these rea- 
sons, there is little doubt that the young 
men considered their discovery impor- 
tant, and that this was really the spot 
where they obtained not only the ore 
experimented on in smelting, but also 
such samples as they might have exhibit- 
ed to their friends. Had they ever found 
any of the rich Comstock ores, being 
competent to judge of their value, they 
would not have spent their time on this 
comparatively worthless lode, nor suffer- 
ed the secret to perish with themselves. 
While conceding, then, to these enter- 
prising brothers the credit of being the 
first to find argentiferous ore in Nevada, 
it would be flying in the face of reason 
and facts to contend that they were the 
actual discoverers of the Comstock it- 
self, or that they had any knowledge of 
its, existence. 

After the greater portion of the Com- 
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stock vein had been located for placer 
mining, in the manner described, it was 
yet some time before its value as a sil- 
ver-bearing ledge became known or gen- 
erally suspected. Along in the spring 
of 1859, some samples of the ore having 
found their way to San Francisco, these 
fell under the notice of Richard Killaly, 
an experienced miner and skillful metal- 
lurgist, who, struck with its apparent 
richness, proceeded at once to make an 
assay of it. The result was so gratify- 
ing that this gentleman determined to 
start the very next day for the locality 
whence it came, hurrying his prepara- 
tions accordingly. The following morn- 
ing the intelligent and amiable Richard 
Killaly was found dead in his bed; but 
his opinion of the Washoe ore spread- 
ing abroad, others soon started off on 
the errand that he would himself have 
set out upon had his life been spared. 
About that time, Melville Atwood, of 
Grass Valley—a gentleman also thor- 
oughly conversant with the character of 
silver ores—had made an assay of this 
Washoe product, and found it so rich, 
that Judge Walsh, his neighbor, the pi- 
oneer mill-man of Grass Valley, hurried 
off over the mountains, and, being about 
the first man to visit the Comstock Lode 
who had any proper conception of its 
value, succeeded in securing large inter- 
ests along it at merely nominal prices. 
As the summer wore on, adventurers 
continued to arrive from California, the 
immigration becoming quite active along 
in the fall, when it received a temporary 
check through the advent of a severe and 
early winter. Before the next spring had 
come round, much distress was experi- 
enced throughout the Washoe country ; 
men suffering greatly from want of food 
as well as adequate shelter, and many 
thousand head of cattle dying from cold 
and starvation. But this did not avail 
to stay the tide of immigration, which, 
renewing itself with the disappearance 
of the snow on the mountains and the 
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abatement of the Indian war inaugurat- 
_ed that spring, had, before the close of 
the season, carried more than ten thou- 
sand people over the Sierra into the 
wilds of Nevada; and with such persist- 
ence was this movement kept up, that 
within the next two or three years a 
population of nearly 40,000 was planted 
in that Territory, almost the whole of it 
drawn from the neighboring State of 
California. 

Prior to the examinations made by 
Messrs. King and Hague, charged with 
the exploration of the Fortieth Parallel, 
not much was accurately known of the 
structure of the Comstock Lode, or the 
geology of the country adjacent. Ac- 
cording to this standard authority, four- 
fifths of the Washoe range consists of 
volcanic rocks, which have almost inun- 
dated and now cover up the granite, sy- 
enite, and other material that compose 
the primeval and underlying mountain 
chain. Only where these superimposed 
masses have been cut away by the deep 
cafions, or where the higher peaks of 
the primitive mountains obtrude through 
these volcanic flows, as in the case of 
Mount Davidson, Mount Butler, and 
similar elevations, is opportunity afford- 
ed for inspecting the earlier eruptive se- 
ries. 

This Washoe chain, arranging the 
rocks that compose it in the order of 
geological time, was built up in the fol- 
lowing manner: First and earliest was 
the metamorphic group, comprising the 
uralitic and mica schists and the lime- 
stone. These, after becoming so firm 
that they would no longer yield to the 
pressure exerted upon them, were rent 
asunder by the igneous and gaseous 
agents of the interior, and through the 
vents were ejected vast quantities of sy- 
enite and granite, which, flowing over, 
covered up the older rocks almost ev- 
erywhere to great depths. These fiery 


floods, hardening into rock, formed the 
foundation work of the earliest mount- 
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ain chain. But after a time this, too, 
was burst open at many places by the 
irrepressible power of volcanization, and 
in turn was inundated by immense flows 
of igneous matter, which, being depos- 
ited on its eastern slopes, formed the 
masses of propylite, andesite, trachyte, 
and basalt overlying each other in the 
order mentioned. While this process 
of mountain building was going on, the 
greater part of the present valleys was 
covered with fresh water, which, enter- 
ing the crevices wherewith the earth was 
abundantly fissured, and there coming 
in contact with the molten rock, created 
the sol/fataras and thermal springs met 
with in so many of the valleys of the 
Great Basin. The lava flowing down 
into or being erupted under these sheets 
of water, accounts for the presence of the 
tufaceous rock, also common along the 
edges of these valleys. 

Then followed the period of glacial 
action, with its torrents of rain and its 
terrific floods, eroding the sides of the 
mountains, as we now find them, and 
filling up the valleys with sedimentary 
deposits. After this came the present 
more tranquil era, with its desiccating 
and fructifying agencies, drying up the 
lakes and converting their beds into al- 
kaline-flats and salt- marshes, planting 
the stunted forests on the mountains 
and the bitter sage on the plains, and 
sowing everywhere the wild grass seed. 

The features of this geology that have 
exerted a controlling influence in the 
formation of the Comstock Lode were 
the underlying masses of syenite and 
granite, sloping sharply toward the east; 
the overflow of propylite; the thin col- 
umn of andesite, standing on the con- 
tact plain of the propylite and the more 
ancient rocks; and, finally, the solfataric 
action, to which the vein is mainly in- 
debted for its existence, its formation 
being assignable to the period that in- 
tervened between the outflow of the pro- 
pylite and that of the later andesite. 
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The thermal action inaugurated at the 
commencement of the volcanic period, 
though continued long after the power- 
ful solfatara that created the lode had 
exhausted itself, is now in its last stages. 
Notwithstanding this so/fatara expend- 
ed its energy so long ago, the lode itself 
has continued subject to intense chemi- 
cal and dynamic action up to compara- 
tively recent times. Under the pressure 
of former disturbances, caused chiefly 
by the eruptions of trachyte and the ba- 
saltic overflows that afterward ensued, 
the quartz in many parts of the lode has 
been crushed into small fragments, and 
in some places almost ground into pow- 
der. But this force, while ample to pul- 
verize reefs of quartz nearly one hundred 
feet thick, was yet insufficient to cause 
any actual faulting of the lode itself. 
Mount Davidson and several other 
peaks and high ridges arising precipi- 
tously over the Comstock Lode on the 
west are composed wholly of syenite, 
there being evidence that a broad ex- 
tent of this material underlies the later 
eruptive rocks. The originai outline of 
these elevations has undergone but little 
change; the west wall of the lode, which 
is simply the downward projection of 
this syenitic slope, agreeing in contour 
at the greatest depths reached in the 
mines very nearly with the angle of the 
mountainabove. The formation for some 
distance to the north, east, and south of 
these syenitic masses consists almost 
wholly of propylite—the rock commonly 
known among the miners as porphyry. 
The Comstock, though spoken of as 
a single lode, is rather a broad metallif- 
erous belt or ore-channel, carrying a con- 
geries of lodes, disjointed s¢va¢a, bunch- 
es and chimneys of ore, all reposing in 
as many distinct clefts, separated by 
“horses” and dikes of porphyry, seams 
of clay, masses of quartz, and other min- 
eral substances, making up a body of 
vein miatter scarcely paralleled for com- 
plexity or magnitude in the history of 
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mining. The general strike of the lode 
bears north 25° east, varying at different 
points along it to an extent of thirty or 
forty degrees in its efforts to conform to 
the trend of the inclosing mountain. It 
pursues its course for two-thirds of its 
length along a sort of bench or plateau 
making in against the easterly face of 
the Washoe range, having Mount Da- 
vidson, Mount Butler, and other lofty 
eminences, overlooking it on the west. 
The crest of the lode is about 1,600 feet 
below the summit of Mount Davidson, 
and 1,900 feet above the plains that skirt 
the Washoe range on the east. To the 
north of Ophir Ravine, it is walled on 
“both sides with propylite. From that 
point south the line of contact of the 
propylite with the syenite marks its po- 
sition as far south as the Gold Hill Di- 
vide, where it once more enters the pro- 
pylite, not again touching the older met- 
amorphic rocks, except at a few points 
in the west wall. 

Commencing at Seven-mile Cafion— 
the most northerly point at which the 
presence of the lode has been recogniz- 
ed—it passes thence south, with the de- 
viations mentioned, across the slope of 
Cedar Hill, under Virginia City, along 
the base of Mount Davidson, and, con- 
tinuing on through the town of Gold’ 
-Hill to the vicinity of the Belcher ground, 
there, according to the now commonly 
received opinion, bears off to the south- 
south-east, pursuing its course in that 
direction down Gold Cafion. The the- 
ory formerly entertained, and still held 
by some, is, that the lode deflects at the 
Belcher ground to the south-south-west, 
and, striking across by American Flat, 
there loses itself, that depression having 
created conditions unfavorable to its fur- 
ther development. That there is a lode, 
and possibly a heavy and fertile one, de- 
flecting near the Belcher and running 
toward American Flat, is well establish- 
ed. But that it is connected with the 
main ore-channel is not so certain; while 
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the developments lately made in the low- 

.er levels of the Crown Point and Belch- 
er, and at various points along Gold 
Cafion, seem to denote that this channel 
curves here toward the south-east. 

It has been customary to consider a 
reach of about one mile on the south — 
occupied by the Overman, the North 
American, and the Baltimore American 
grounds, and lying between the Belcher 
and American Flat—as a portion of the 
Comstock Lode. If this is included, 
then the latter, commencing with the 
Utah claim on the north and reaching 
to the Baltimore American on the south, 
traverses a linear extent of 22,000 feet; 
the whole of it originally divided into 
forty-five sections, each one of which 
constituted a separate mine or company 
claim, a few of them having since been 
consolidated. These claims are of very 
unequal dimensions, varying all the way 
from ten to two thousand feet in length, 
there being a dozen or more in the vicin- 
ity of Gold Hill that run from ten to six- 
ty feet. Upon all of them more or less 
work has been performed, some having 
been very extensively developed, and 
turned out large quantities of ore; while 
others, with almost an equal amount of 
exploration, have yielded comparatively 
little. 

Upon several extensive claims at the 
north end of this stretch no great amount 
of work has yet been done, nor have any 
ore bodies of large value been developed 
here; while nearly one mile at the south 
end, though a good part of it has been 
quite thoroughly prospected, has failed 
to disclose anything of high value, there 
being also several intermediate spaces 
of considerable length that have as yet 
proved barren, or nearly so, under very 
extensive exploitation. The really fer- 
tile portions of the vein cover a space of 
scarcely more than two miles, nor does 
even so much as one-half of this show, 
at the present time, a free and profitable 
production. From the point where the 
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principal channel appears to make this 
determinate bend toward the south-east, 
a broad metalliferous zone extends near- 
ly all the way to Carson River, a dis- 
tance of six miles. The croppings along 
it are much scattered, and as explora- 
tions have not yet been prosecuted to 
any great depth, it is too early to hazard 
a positive opinion as to whether any 
such rich doxanzas as exist further north 
will be found here or not. Several very 
promising and two or three steadily pay- 
ing mines have been developed along 
this stretch, the ores being of the same 
class with those of Gold Hill. 

The main ore-channel in which the 
system of fissures and vein material that 
make up this great lode is lodged, is of 
very unequal width, the walls approach- 
ing each other at some points to within 
100 feet or less, and separating at others 
to a distance of six or eight hundred. 
While the west wall is tolerably uniform 
in both its slope and strike, the east 
manifests such eccentricities, and is so 
invaded by the country rock, that its po- 
sition or even presence can not always 
be determined with certainty. In its 
upper portions, the main cleft, holding 
the entire body of vein-matter, assumes 
nearly the form of an inverted pyramid ; 
the western or foot wall inclining to the 
east at an angle varying from 40° to 50°, 
while the hanging wall stands somewhat 
steeper, and at an angle that brings it in 
contact with the foot - wall at depths va- 
rying from six to twelve hundred feet— 
this point depending upon the irregular- 
ities of the surface and the flexures by 
which the upper wall is marked. In the 
vicinity of Gold Hill, the lode stands 
somewhat steeper, the angle of inclina- 
tion varying from 45° to 70°, and it is the 
case that many of the irregular features 
noticeable near the surface conform ev- 
erywhere to more normal conditions in 
the lower chambers of the mines. 

This triangular mass of vein~- matter 
is gashed by two masterly fissures; the 
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more westerly, from the fact of its being 
situated at the line of junction between 
the contents of the vein and the country- 
rock below, being designated the “ con- 
tact fissure;” while the other, which 
carries nearly all the valuable deposits 
found in the lode, is called the “ ore- 
channel.” From this latter, and its mi- 
nor connections, have been extracted 
more than nine -tenths of all the wealth 
that has conferred on the Comstock Lode 
its well-deserved fame. The contact fis- 
sure— though, like the other, filled with 
almost continuous bands of quartz, lined 
on both sides with sheets of clay, and 
carrying here and there a few bunches 
of fruitful ore—has as yet proved of but 
little value. It has, however, shown it- 
self to be persistent in depth; while the 
other fissure, except at the spots where 
the fertile outbursts of ore occur, has 
been found to terminate on the face of 
the foot-wall. Where these chimneys 
stand—as at the Ophir, Savage, Hale & 
Norcross, Chollar-Potosi, and the Gold 
Hill group of mines—this fissure, instead 
of ending in the manner alluded to, curves 
to the east, assuming a position and pur- 
suing a direction parallel to the lower 
wall; so that it may be expected that 
the ore-chutes it carries will, at these 
points, be found to continue indefinitely 
downward. 

While considering this latter a true 
fissure, Clarence King—who has exam- 
ined the Comstock Lode under more fa- 
vorable conditions than any of his pre- 
decessors, bringing to the discharge of 
his task, at the same time, an equal fit- 
ness—gives it as his opinion that it will, 
with the exceptions mentioned, prove to 
be cut off in depth by the underlying 
foot-wall. Should this be the case, many 
considerable sections of the Comstock 
Lode must, ultimately, disappoint the 
hopes now entertained of them. 

The wedge-shaped mass of propylite 
standing between the two principal fis- 
sures, is to be regarded as a “horse” of 
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vast dimensions, every portion of it pen- 
etrated by irregularly arranged bunches 
of:clay and quartz—some of the latter 
ore-bearing, and others not. Whenever 
this quartz is productive, it is due to the 
effects of former solfataric action, and 
will be found to connect itself, by means 
of a clay band, with the contents of the 
main ore-channel. The most of this 
horse has now become soft and porous, 
having lost, in a great measure, its por- 
phyritic texture through the disintegrat- 
ing effects of the fumes and gases acting 
upon it. From the manner in which it 
has been shattered and subdivided by 
longitudinal crevices, bands of quartz 
and clay, and other separating material 
and causes of fracture, this might, with 
propriety, be called a series or system of 
horses, rather than a single formation. 
Besides being pervaded by these sev- 
eral substances, this horse is ¢urved by 
conchoidal fractures, with their convex- 
ity to the west; these usually breaking 
joints with each other, and occurring 
most frequently along the central por- 
tions of the vein. In addition to these 
lesser, there occurs a system of general 
curves bending toward the east, which, 
being connected at their extremities with 
the west wall, form the chain of donan- 
zas that mark the site of the ancient sol- 
fataric vents. One of these is occupied 
by the Gold Hill series of mines; anoth- 
er, by the Bullion and part of the Chollar- 
Potosi; a third, by the Virginia group; 
and a fourth, by the Consolidated Ophir. 
If other chimneys exist, either to the 
north or south of these, explorations 
have not yet brought them to light. 
While the entire vein was formed by one 
general so/fatara, the mineralization at 
different points along it discloses that 
each of these ore-chutes became a sep- 
arate outlet toward the subsidence of 
this solfataric activity. That the latter 
was long kept up is evinced by the heavy 
accumulations of quartz and clay, and 
the extensive decomposition of the ob- 
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truding propylitic mass. This last pro- 
cess is still going on, the whole interior 
of the lode being pervaded by a mod- 
erate chemical action; and even an im- 
mense dynamic power is, at the present 
time, exerted on the inclosed masses of 
clay and porphyry. The great heat ex- 
perienced in the lower levels of the 
deeper mines, results from solfataric en- 
ergies not yet wholly abated, and may, 
therefore, be expected to augment as its 
original source is approached. 

Almost from the surface, the tempera- 
ture in these mines has increased in the 
ratio of the depth attained. For the 
first 700 feet, it averaged a little more 
than 70°; while at 1,700 feet, the great- 
est perpendicular depth yet reached, it 
ranges from 110° to 120°—converting 
the lower levels into avast sweat-house. 
Steaming and stifling air, penetrating ev- 
ery part of the underground works, ren- 
ders it impossible for the miners to con- 
tinue operations for more than fifteen or 
twenty minutes at a time; one set giv- 
ing way to another, and repairing to a 
spot more thoroughly ventilated, and 
cooling off preparatory to renewing their 
labors. The quantity of clothing these 
men wear while at work, itis needless to 
say, is reduced to a minimum. The 
trouble experienced from heat and foul 
air is not so great as formerly, owing 
to the effective system of ventilation in- 
troduced into most of the leading mines. 
The water coming up from below is usu- 
ally several degrees warmer than the 
rock or the atmosphere in these deep 
levels ; indicating the source of the heat 
to lie in that direction. 

The Comstock Lode is not, then, as we 
have seen, like most metalliferous veins, 
a compact body of quartz or other gangue 
occupying a single well-defined and reg- 
ularly walled fissure ; nor does it conform 
in many of its other leading features to 
the common run of veins. Besides its 
enormous proportions, the magnitude of 
its ore-chutes, and their eccentric modes 
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of occurrence, it is marked by many 
other idiosyncrasies that render the or- 
dinary rules, to which questions of vein 
structure are referable, inapplicable to it. 
In general terms, it may be said to run 
magnetically north and south ; to pitch 
toward the east at an average angle of 
50°—the principal ore-chutes generally 
standing in the vein- matter at a much 
steeper angle than the main walls of the 
lode—and to have been definitively traced 
along a linear extent of three miles, with 
almost conclusive evidence of its pres- 
ence for a distance of four or five miles 
further toward the south-east. Owing to 
the capricious course of the easterly wall, 
the channel between the two outside 
walls is extremely irregular, varying from 
50 to 800 feet in width. The entire body 
of vein- matter occupying this space re- 
sembles, in shape, a tunnel lying over on 
its side toward the west; hence its rapid 
contraction downward, the flatness of the 
lower and the greater steepness of the 
upper wall, and the obvious reason why 
the latter must come in contact with and 
be cut off by the former, except at the 
points where the fertilizing solfataric 
vents occur—these, coming up from 
great depths below, having curved the 
upper toward the east, causing it to con- 
form to the lower wall. At these points, 
therefore, and at these only, may perma- 
nent bodies of ore be looked for on the 
Comstock Lode. Gashing this mass of 
vein-matter, which consists mostly of 
propylite or porphyry, are two longitud- 
inal fissures, filled with quartz—the one 
nearly barren, but persistent in depth, 
lying next to and pitching with the foot- 
wall; and the other commencing near the 
east country, and descending at an angle 
that brings it in contact with the oppo- 
site wall at depths varying from 300 to 
600 feet. Scattered irregularly through- 
out the upper portions of the latter oc- 
cur deposits of silver-bearing ore; these 
being separated from each other by bar- 
ren gangue, or very low-grade ore. At 
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the points where this fissure opens out 
into the deep solfataric chambers, more 
extensive bodies of ore are apt to come 
in. These, so far as explorations have 
cast light on their size and manner of oc- 
currence, appear to be oval in shape, 
stand nearly vertical, are arranged one 
above the other, and increase in magni- 
tude downward. 

In some of the leading mines, these 
prolific masses of ore have been found 
to renew themselves in the manner men- 
tioned; while in others they have as yet 
failed to do so, under very deep and thor- 
ough exploration. In the Crown Point 
Mine, for example, two ore-bearing s¢ra- 
ta of quartz presented themselves on the 
surface, the more easterly inclining from 
45° to 80° toward the east. Under sub- 
sequent explorations, this proved itself 
persistent and prolific to great depths, 
the productive portions of it recurring 
in the shape of separate masses stand- 
ing in the main body of quartz. The 
other pitched to the west, at an angle of 
about 60°, and, descending to a depth of 
nearly 500 feet, was there terminated by 
a smooth bed of rock, faced by a heavy 
clay gouge ; both having a slight easterly 
declination. This floor of clay, from the 
point where it cuts off the west vein, 
reaches east till it almost touches the 
selvage of the vein on that side; these 
strata of quartz being cased on both 
sides with clay linings, from one to three 
feet thick. The more westerly showed a 
mere seam at the surface, but gradually 
widened, until it reached a thickness of 
fifty feet at the bottom. This sheet of 
quartz, which extended from the Crown 
Point north through the Kentuck some 
distance into the Yellow Jacket, after- 
ward afforded these companies a con- 
siderable amount of valuable ore. 

This clay gouge having been followed 
east, was found to connect itself with a 
heavy body of rich ore lying close to 
the country rock, which, after holding to 
a depth of 350 feet (bringing it a little 
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below the 800-foot level of the mine), 
gave out, having been cut off by barren 
quartz and floors of clay. A thorough 
search was prosecuted in every direc- 
tion, without bringing to light anything 
of value, and further explorations were 
abandoned on this level. After a long 
time, a drift having been carried south 
into the Crown Point ground from the 
1,300-foot level of the Yellow Jacket 
Mine, an immense chimney of high-grade 
ore was opened up, standing directly un- 
der the exhausted dongnza, and sepa- 
rated from it vertically by a space of less 
than fifty feet. This chimney constitutes 
the rich and extensive body of ore now 
being worked in the lower levels of the 
Crown Point Mine, whence it reaches 
south into the Belcher, as it will also be 
found, no doubt, to run north into the 
Kentuck and Yellow Jacket —it appear- 
ing to pitch in that direction. This d0- 
nanza commences a little above the goo- 
foot level, swelling out laterally. It has 
already been explored nearly to the bot- 
tom of the 1,400- foot level, where it 
shows a thickness of eighty-five feet, with 
no sign of contraction. Longitudinally, it 
extends across the entire length of the 
Crown Point Mine, a distance of 540 
feet; but it has not yet been determined 
how far it reaches into the claims con- 
tiguous. This is, by far, the most im- 
portant body of ore yet developed on the 
Comstock range—its presence at so 
great a depth constituting a feature of 
special interest. As most of the other 
prominent companies operating on the 
Comstock have heretofore encountered 
these isolated masses of ore, under con- 
ditions analogous to those existing in the 
Crown Point Mine, they entertain the 
not altogether unwarranted hope, that 
persistent prospecting may reward them 
with a like success; hence the steady 
prosecution of these exploratory labors, 
year after year, under heavy expendi- 
ture, and, except in a few instances, 
without determinate results. 
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Two methods of exploitation have 
been adopted for working and prospect- 
ing the Comstock Lode; one being by 
means of perpendicular shafts, and the 
other of adit-levels, or tunnels, driven 
through the eastern country, and design- 
ed to tap the lode in depth. Although a 
great number of these tunnels were at 
first run, only one (that of the Gould & 
Curry Company) ever proved of much 
practical use — nearly all the ore from 
that mine having been found through 
this, its channel of exit. Large sums of 
money were spent on works of this kind, 
without achieving any good end; many 
of them having been abandoned before 
completion, while of those that reached 
the lode, nearly the whole intersected it 
at barren sections, or at depths too in- 
considerable to render them available, 
to any great extent, for the purposes of 
ore extraction and drainage. The shaft, 
however, was the means of exploitation 
most resorted to from the first. Misled 
by the false pitch of the eastern wall, and 
a slight westerly inclination of the upper 
ore bodies, it was then supposed that the 
normal dip of the vein was toward the 
west; ‘and therefore most of the shafts 
were sunk on the croppings. As a con- 
sequence, these works soon came in 
contact with the foot-wall—those about 
Virginia, when down from 400 to 500 
feet; and those near Gold Hill at some- 
what greater depths. When it became 
apparent that the permanent pitch of the 
vein was toward the east, the plan was 
adopted of putting down these shafts at 
points 800 or 1,000 feet to the east of and 
below the croppings, except in the vicin- 
ity of Gold Hill, where the most of them 
have been continued at the places of their 
first location. Thus, enumerating only 
some of the principal mines, we have 
standing in the east country rock, and 
designed to strike the lode at great 
depths, the shafts of the Ophir, Consol- 
idated Virginia, Gould & Curry, Sav- 
age, Hale & Norcross, Chollar- Potosi, 
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and the Empire- Imperial companies ; 
while the Bullion, Yellow Jacket, Ken- 
tuck, Crown Point, Belcher, and most 
of the other mines in the vicinity of Gold 
Hill, are still working through the shafts 
originally started in or to the west of the 
croppings. The most of these shafts 
consist of four compartments, three be- 
ing used for hoisting and one for pumping 
purposes. They are twenty-four feet long 
and six feet wide, making each compart- 
ment six feet square. They are timbered 
from top to bottom, in the most substan- 
tial manner, and supplied with steam 
hoisting - works, the driving- power of 
some being furnished by three effective 
engines. There are from thirty-five to 
forty of these establishments erected 
along the line of the Comstock Lode, 
nearly every company claim being fur- 
nished with one. In the Yellow Jacket, 
Hale & Norcross, Savage, and Gould 
& Curry, the several shafts have now 
reached a perpendicular depth of 1,700 
feet; in the Belcher, Crown Point, Ken- 
tuck, Empire-Imperial, and Ophir, about 
1,400 feet; in the Overman, Chollar-Po- 
tosi, and most of the small claims at 
Gold Hill, from 1,000 to 1,300 feet; the 
other mines along the course of the lode 
being, in like manner, opened up to 
depths varying from 300 to 1,000 feet. 
All of these shafts are vertical—at least, 
in their upper portions—several of the 
deeper ones inclining toward the lode at 
points between the 1,000 and 1,200 foot 
levels. At intervals, usually of 100 feet, 
drifts or tunnels are run off from the 
shaft, for the purpose of extracting the 
ore or prospecting the ground; these 
horizontal passages being called levels. 
Only from a few of the leading mines— 
as the Chollar-Potosi, Crown Point, and 
Belcher, is any large amount of ore now 
being raised from their lower levels. The 
quantity and value of that daily extract- 
ed, from the more productive mines, 
ranges about as follows: Crown Point, 
500 tons —assay value, about $100; 
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Belcher, 400 tons — $100; Kentuck, 30 
tons — $75; Chollar- Potosi, 60 tons— 
$32; Hale & Norcross, 160 tons—$3o0 ; 
Savage, 100 tons— $27; from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent. of the assay 
value being saved in milling. In the 
Comstock bullion, the average propor- 
tion of gold is about thirty per cent. 
of the entire value; that produced from 
the present lower levels of the Crown 
Point and Belcher carrying a much larg- 
er percentage of gold than that from the 
mines further north. From a number of 
mines that formerly turned out consider- 
able, and some of them large, quantities 
of valuable ore, very little is now being 
extracted, and almost none at all from 
their lower levels. In this category may 
be included the Mexican, Ophir, Gould 
& Curry, Savage, Hale & Norcross, Im- 
perial, Yellow Jacket, and several of the 
smaller mines in the vicinity of Gold 
Hill. The principal part of the ore taken 
from these mines, for some time past, has 
come from the old stopings, or upper 
levels, and has generally been of low av- 
erage grade. For example, the ore ex- 
tracted by the Hale & Norcross Com- 
pany during the year 1872 (nearly 40,000 
tons in amount), milled but a fraction 
over $16 to the ton—not enough to pay 
cost of extraction and reduction. Yet, 
most of these companies continue push- 
ing explorations actively downward, in 
the expectation of developing new bodies 
of ore. 

The total production of the Comstock 
Lode, upto this time, may be set down at 
$160,000,000. Prior to January 1, 1870, 
the receipts of twelve of the leading 
mines amounted to $70,871,000. Of this 
sum, $5,378,000 was raised by assess- 
ments, the balance having accrued from 
the reduction and sale of ores. During 
this period, $16,543,500 were disbursed 
in dividends; the rest of the money re- 
alized from the product of the ores and 
the assessments collected, having been 
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spent in the erection of hoisting-works 
and sometimes, also, of crushing - mills, 
and in opening up the mines, extracting 
and reducing the ores, etc. Since that 
time, the ratio of assessments, as com- 
pared with production, has been increas- 
ed, while that of the dividends has been 
diminished. 

The annual yield of bullion from the 
Comstock Lode has been approximately 
as follows: In 1860, $100,000, arising 
from the sale of ores (there being, as 
yet, no mills in the country); 1861, $2,- 
000,000; 1862, $7,000,000; 1863, $14,- 
000,000; for the next two following 
years, $17,000,000 each ; 1866, $13,000,- 
000; 1867, $14,500,000; 1868, $9,500,- 
000 ; 1869, $8,000,000 ; for 1870 and 1871, 
each about $13,500,000; 1872, $16,000,- 
000; the prospects of the present year 
entitling it to be credited with about 
an equal amount. For the first two or 
three years, the greatest portion of the 
bullion turned out came from the Ophir 
and Mexican claims, and the group of 
small mines at Gold Hill; then, the 
Chollar-Potosi, Gould & Curry, the Sav- 
age, and other mines at Gold Hill, began 
to produce —the Hale & Norcross, Yel- 
low Jacket, Crown Point, and Belcher, 
coming in a little later. 

All of these mines have had their 
prosperous eras, holding for two or three 
years, and sometimes for a longer pe- 
riod, to be followed by seasons of re- 
stricted production. Just at present, the 
dut-turn of the Comstock Lode, owing to 
the large yield of the Crown Point and 
Belcher mines, is at the rate of over 
$20,000,000 per annum; and, while it 
can hardly be expected that these two 
mines will be able to keep up their pres- 
ent rates of production throughout the 
year, it is more than probable that oth- 
ers along the range, now coing but little, 
may meantime come into doxanza—mak- 
ing up the deficiency from this source 
should any occur. 
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IN TWO PARTS.— PART I. 


HE annual rain-fall on the low- 

er Columbia River is upward of 
eighty inches—often almost ninety; and 
the greater amount of this fall is during 
the winter months, from November to 
March, generally the least intermittent 
in December. I mention this climatic 
fact, the better to be understood in at- 
tempting to describe a certain Decem- 
ber afternoon in the year 186-. 

It lacked but two days of Christmas, 
and the sun had not shone out brightly 
for a single hour in three weeks. On 
this afternoon the steady pour from the 
clouds was a strong reminder of the an- 
cient deluge. Between the rain itself 
and the mist which always accompanies 
the rain-fall in Oregon, the world sec.a- 
ed nearly blotted out. Standing on the 
wharf at Astoria, the noble river looked 
like a great gray caldron of steaming wa- 
ter, evaporating freely at 42°. The lofty 
highlands on the opposite shore had lost 
all shape, or certain altitude. The state- 
ly forest of firs along their summits were 
shrouded in ever-changing masses of 
whitish-gray fog. Nothing could be 
seen of the light-house on the headland 
at the mouth of the river—nothing of 
Tongue Point, two miles above Astoria; 
and only a dim presentment of the town 
itself, and the hills at the back of it. 
Even the old Astorians, used to this 
sort of weather and not disliking it, hav- 
ing little to do in the winter time, and 
being always braced up by sea-airs that 
even this fresh-water flood could not 
divest of their tonic flavor—these old 
sea-dogs, pilots, fishermen, and other 
amphibia, were constrained at last to 
give utterance to mild growls at the per- 
sistent character of the storm. 

A crowd of these India-rubber clad, 


red-cheeked, and, alas! too often red- 
nosed old men of the sea, had taken 
shelter in the Railroad Saloon—called 
that, apparently, because there was no 
railroad then within hundreds of miles— 
and Were engaged in alternate wild rail- 
ings at the weather, reminiscences of 
other storms, and whisky - drinking; 
there. being an opinion current among 
these men that water-proof garments 
alone did not suffice to keep out the all- 
prevailing wet. 

“Tf ’twant that we’re so near the sea, 
with a good wide sewage of river to car- 
ry off the water, we should all be drown- 
ded; thet’s my view on’t,” «.id Rum- 
way, a bar pilot, whose dripping hat- 
rim and general shiny appearance gave 
point to his remark. 

“You can’t count on the sea to be- 
friend you this time, Captain. Better 
git yer ark alongside the wharf; fur 
we’re goin’ to hev the Columbia runnin 
up stream to-night, sure as you’re born.” 

“Hullo! Is that vou, Joe Chillis? 
What brought you to town in this kind 
o’ weather? And what do you know 
about the tides ?—that’s mzy business, I 
calculate.” 

“ Mebbe it is; and mebbe a bar pilot 
knows more about the tides nor a mount- 
ain man. But there’ll be a rousin’ old 
tide to-night, and a sou’wester, to boot; 
you bet yer life on that!” 

“Tl grant you thet a mountain man 
knows a heap thet other men don’t. 
But I’ll never agree thet he can tell me 
anything about my business. Take a 
drink, Joe, and then let’s hear some o’ 
your mountain yarns.” 

“Thankee; don’t keer ef I do. I 
can’t stop to spin yarns, tho’, this even- 
in’. I’ve got to git home. It won’t be 
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easy work pullin’ agin the tide an hour 
or two from now.” 

“What’s your hurry?” “A story—a 
story!” “Let’s make a night of it.” 
“O, come, Joe, you are not wanted at 
home. Cabin won’t run away; wife won’t 
scold.” “Stop along ov us till mornin’ ;” 
were the various rather noisy and ejacula- 
tory remarks upon Chillis’ avowed inten- 
tion of abandoning good and appreciative 
company, without stopping to tell one of 
his ever-ready tales of Indian and bear 
fighting in the Rocky Mountains thirty 
years before. 

“Why, you ain’t goin’ out agin till 
you’ve shaken off the water, Joe. You’re 
dropping like a Newfoundland;” said 
Captain Rumway, as Chillis put down 
his empty glass, and turned toward the 
door, which he had entered not five min- 
utes before. This thoughtfulness for 
his comfort, however, only meant, “ Stay 
till you’ve taken another drink, and then 
maybe you will tell us a story;” and 
Chillis knew the bait well enough to de- 
cline it. 

“Thankee, Captain. One bucketful 
more or less won’t make no difference. 
I’m wet to the skin now. Thank ye all, 
gentlemen; I’ve got business to attend 
to this evenin’. Have any of you seen 
Eb Smiley this arternoon?” — looking 
back, with his hand on the door-knob. 
“I'd like to speak to him afore I leave, 
ef you kin tell me whar to find him.” 

“You'll find him in there,” answered 
the bar- tender, crooking his thumb to- 
ward a room leading out of the saloon, 
containing a tumbled single-bed and a 
wooden settee, besides various mascu- 
line bijoutry in the shape of boots, old 
and new, clean and dirty; candle and 
cigar ends; dusty bits of paper on a 
stand, the chief ornament of which was 
a black-looking derringer; coats, vests, 
fishing-tackle ; and cheap prints, adorn- 
ing the walls in the wildest disregard of 
effect —except, indeed, the effect aimed 
at were chaos. 
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Into this apartment Chillis unceremo- 
niously thrust himself through the half- 
open door, frowning as darkly as his fine 
and pleasant features would admit of, 
and muttering to himself, “Damme, I 
thought as much.” 

On the wooden settee reclined a man 
thirty years his junior—Chillis was over 
sixty, though he did not look it—sleep- 
ing the heavy, stupid sleep of intoxica- 
tion. The old hunter did not stand up- 
on ceremony, nor hesitate to invade the 
sleeper’s privacy, but marched up to the 
settee, his ragged old blanket-coat drip- 
ping tiny streams from every separate 
tatter, and proceeded at once roughly to 
arouse the drunken man by a prolonged 
and vigorous shaking. 

“Wha’er want? Lemme ’lone,” grum- 
bled Smiley, only dimly conscious of 
what was being said or done to him. 

“Get up, I say. Get up, you fool! 
and come along home. Your wife is 
needin’ ye. Go home and take care of 
her and the boy. Come along—d’ye 
hear?” 

But the sleeper’s brain was impervi- 
ous to sound or sense. He only mut- 
tered, in a drowsy whisper, “Lemme 
*lone,” a few times, and went off into a 
deeper stupor than before. 

“You miserable cuss,” snarled Chillis, 
in his wrath, “be d—d to you, then! 
Drink yerself to death, ef you want to— 
the sooner the better;” and, with this 
parting adjuration, and an extra shake, 
the old mountain man, who had drank 
barrels of alcohol himself with compara- 
tive immunity from harm, turned his 
back upon this younger degenerate vic- 
tim of modern whisky, and strode out of 
the room and the house, without stop- 
ping to reply to the renewed entreaties 
of his friends to remain and “make a 
night of it.” 

Making directly for the wharf, where 
his boat was moored, half filled with wa- 
ter, he hastily bailed it out, pushed off, 
and, dropping the oars into the row- 
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locks, bent to the work before him; for 
the tide was already beginning to run up, 
and the course he had to take brought 
him dead against it for the first two or 
three miles, after which the tide would 
be with him, and, if there should not be 
too much sea, the labor of impelling the 
boat would be materially lessened. 

The lookout from a small boat was an 
ugly one at three o’clock of this rainy 
December afternoon. A dense, cold 
fog had been rolling in from the sea for 
the last half hour, and the wind was ris- 
ing with the tide. Under the shelter of 
the hills at the foot of which Astoria 
nestled, the wind did not make itself 
felt; but once past “ The Point,” and in 
the exposed waters of Young’s Bay, the 
south-westers had a fair sweep of the 
great river, of which the bay is only an 
inlet. One of these dreaded storms was 
preparing to make itself felt, as Chillis 
had predicted, and as he now saw by 
the way in which the mist was being 
blown off the face of the river, and the 
“white-caps” came instead. Before he 
arrived off the Point he laid down his 
oars, and, taking out of his coat - pocket 
a saturated yellow cotton handkerchief, 
proceeded to tie his old soft felt hat 
down over his ears, and otherwise make 
ready for a struggle with wind and wa- 
ter—neither of them adversaries to be 
trifled with, as he knew. 

Not a minute too soon, either; for, just 
when he had resumed the oars, the boat, 
having drifted out of her course, was 
caught by a wave and a blast on its 
broadside, and nearly upset. 

“Steady, little gal,” said Chillis, bring- 
ing his boat round, head to the wind. 
“None o’ your capers now. Thar is 
serious work on hand, an’ I want you to 
behave better’n ever you did afore. It’s 
you an’ mie, an’ the White Rose, this 
time, sure.” And he pressed his lips 
together grimly, and peered out from 
under his bent old hat at the storm which 
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was driving furiously against his broad 
breast, and into his white, anxious face, 
almost blinding and strangling him. 
His boat was a small one —too small 
for the seas of the lower Columbia—but 
it was trim and light, and steered easily. 
Besides, the old mountaineer was a skill- 
ed oarsman, albeit this accomplishment 
was not a part of the education of Amer- 
ican hunters and trappers, as it was of 
the French voyageurs. Keeping his lit- 
tle craft head to the wind, he took each 
wave squarely on the prow, and witha 
powerful stroke of the oars cut through 
it, or sprang over it, and then made 
ready for the next. Meanwhile, the 
storm increased, the rain driving at an 
angle of 45°, and in sheets that flapped 
smotheringly about him like wet blan- 
kets, and threatened to swamp his boat 
without assistance from the waves. It 
was growing colder, too, and his sodden 
garments were of little service to pro- 
tect him from the chill that comes with 
a south-wester; nor was the grip of the 
naked hands upon the oars stimulating 
to the circulation of his old blood through 
the swollen fingers. 

But old Joe Chillis had a distinct com- 
prehension of the situation, and felt him- 
self to be master of it. He had gone 
over to Astoria that day, not to drink 
whisky and tell stories, but, to do a good 
turn for the “White Rose.” Failing in 
his purpose, he was going back again, 
at any cost, to make up for the miscar- 
riage of that effort. Death itself could 
not frighten him; for what was the Co- 
lumbia in a storm to the dangers he had 
passed through in years of hunting and 
trapping in the Rocky Mountains? He 
had seemed to bear a charmed life then; 
he would believe that the charm had not 
deserted him. 

But, O, how his old arms ached! and 
the storm freshening every minute, with 
two miles further to row, in the teeth of 
it. The tide was with him now; but the 
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wind was against the tide, and made an 
ugly sea. If he only could reach the 
mouth of the creek before dark. If he 
could? Why, he must! The tide would 
be up so that he could not find the en- 
trance in the dark. He worked reso- 
lutely — worked harder than ever —but 
did not accomplish so much, because his 
strength was giving out. When he first 
became aware of this, he heaved a great 
sigh, as if his heart were broken, then 
pressed his lips together as before, and 
peered through the thick gray twilight, 
looking for the creek’s mouth while yet 
there was a little light. 

He was now in the very worst part of 
the bay, where the current from Young’s 
River was strongest, setting out toward 
the Columbia, and where the wind had 
the fairest sweep, blowing from the coast 
across the low Clatsop Plains. Only 
the tide and his failing strength were 
opposed to these; would they enable 
him to hold his own? He set his teeth 
harder than ever, but it was all in vain, 
and directly the catastrophe came. His 
strength wavered, the boat veered round, 
a sudden gust and roll of water took it 
broadside, and over she went, keel up, 
more than a mile from land. 

But this was not the last of Joe Chil- 
lis—not by any manner of means. He 
had trapped beaver too many years to 
mind a ducking more or less, if he only 
had his strength. So when he came up, 
he clutched an oar that was floating past 
him, and looked about for the boat. She 
was not far off—the tide was holding 
her, bobbing up and down like a cork. 
In a few minutes she was righted, and 
Chillis had scrambled in, losing his oar 
while doing it, and regaining it while 
being nearly upset again. 

It had become a matter of life and 
death now to keep afloat, with only one 
oar to fight the sea with; and, though 
hoping little from the expedient, in such 
a gale—blowing the wrong way, besides 
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—Chillis shouted for assistance in every 
partial lull of the tempest. To his own 
intense astonishment, as well as relief, 
his hail was answered. 

“Where away?” came on the wind, 
the sound seeming to flap and flutter 
like a shred of torn sail. 

“Off the creek, about a mile!” shout- 
ed Chillis, with those powerful lungs of 
his, that had gotten much of their bel- 
lows-like proportions during a dozen 
years of breathing the thin air of the 
mountains. 

“All right!” was returned on the 
snapping, flirting, fluttering gale. Aft- 
er this answer, Chillis contented himself 
with keeping his boat right side up, and 
giving an occasional prolonged “Oh- 
whoo!” to guide his rescuers through 
the thickening gloom. How long it 
seemed, with the growing darkness, and 
the effort to avoid another upset! But 
the promised help came at last, in the 
shape of the mail-carrier’s plunger, her 
trim little mast catching his eye, shining 
white and bare out of the dusk. Di- 
rectly he heard the voices of the mail- 
carrier and another. 

“Where be ye? Who be ye?” 

“Right here, under yer bow. 
Chillis, you bet your life!” 

“Waal, come aboard here, mighty 
quick. Make fast. Mind yer boat; 
don’t let her strike us. Pole off—pole 
off, with yer oar!” 

“Mind your oars,” returns Chillis; 
“1’ll mind mine” —every word spoken 
with a yell. 

“What was the row, out there?” asks 
the mail-carrier, making a trumpet of his 
hand. 

“Boat flopped over; lost an oar,” an- 
swers Chillis, keeping his little craft from 
flying on board by main force. 

“Guess I won’t go over to-night,” 
says the carrier. “’Taint safe for the 
mail” —the wind snatching the word 
“mail” out of his mouth, and scattering 
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it over the water as if it had been a 
broken bundle of letters. “I'll go back 
to Skippanon””—the letters flying every 
way again. 

“Couldn’t get over noways, now,” 
shouts back Chillis, glad in his heart 
that he could not, and that the chance, 
or mischance, favored his previous de- 
signs. Then he said no more, but watch- 
ed his boat, warding it off carefully until 
they reached the mouth of the creek and 
got inside, with nothing worse to con- 
tend against than the insolent wind and 
rain. 

“This is a purty stiff tide, for this time 
o’ day. It won’t take long to pull up to 
Skippanon, with all this water pushin’ 
us along. Goin’ home to-night, Joe?” 

“Yes, I’m goin’ home, ef I can bor- 
rer an oar,” said Chillis. “My house 
ain’t altogether safe without me, in sech 
weather as this.” 

“Safer ’n most houses, ef she don’t 
break away from her moorin’s,” return- 
ed the mail-carrier, laughing. “Ef I can 
git somebody to take my place for a 
week, I’m comin’ up to spend it with 
you, an’ do some shootin’. Nothin’ 
like such an establishment as yours to 
go huntin’ in—house an’ boat all in one 
—go where you please, and stay as long 
as you please.” 

“Find me an oar to git home with, 
an’ you can come an’ stay as long as 
the grub holds out.” 

“Waal, I can do that, I guess, when 
we git to the landin’. I keep an extra 
pair or two for emergencies. But it’s 
gittin’ awful black, Chillis, an’ I don’t 
envy you the trip up the creek. It’s 
crooked as a string o’ S’s, an’ full o’ 
shoals, to boot.” 

“It won’t be shoal to-night,” remark- 
ed Chillis, and relapsed into silence. 

Ina few minutes the boat’s bow touch- 
ed the bank. “Mind the tiller!” called 
out both oarsmen, savagely. But as no 
one minded it, and it was too dark to see 
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dropped his oar, and stepped back to 
the stern to feed what it was. 

‘“He’s fast asleep, or drunk, or dead, 
I don’t know which,” he called to the 
other oarsman, as he got hold of the 
steering gear, and headed the boat up- 
stream again. His companion made no 
reply, and the party proceeded in silence 
to the landing. Here, by dint of much 
shouting and hallooing, the inmates of a 
house close by became informed of some- 
thing unusual outside, and, after a suit- 
able delay, a man appeared, carrying a 
lantern. 

“Tt’s you, is it?” he said to the mail- 
carrier. “I reckoned yer wouldn’t cross 
to-night. Who ye got in there?” 

“It’s Joe Chillis. We picked him up 
outside, about a mile off the land. His 
boat had been upset, an’ he’d lost an 
oar; an’ ef we hadn’t gone to his assist- 
ance it would have been the last of old 
Joe, I guess.” 

“Hullo, Joe! Why don’t you git 
up?” asked the man, seeing that Chil- 
lis did not rise, or change his position. 

“By George! I don’t know what’s 
the matter with him. Give me the lan- 
tern;” and the mail-carrier took the 
light and flashed it over Chillis’ face. 

“TI don’t know whether he’s asleep, 
or has fainted, or what. He’s awful 
white, an’ there’s an ugly cut in his 
shoulder, an’ his coat all torn away. 
Must have hurt himself tryin’ to right 
his boat, I guess. George! the iron on 
the row-lock must have struck right into 
the flesh.” 

“He didn’t say he was hurt,” rejoin- 
ed the other oarsman. 

“It’s like enough he did’nt know it,” 
said the man with the lantern. “When 
a man’s in danger he doesn’t feel a hurt. 
Poor old Joe! he wasn’t drunk, or he 
couldn’t have handled his voat at all in 
this weather. We must take him in, I 
s’pose.” 

Then the three men lifted him upon 
his feet, and, by shaking and talking, 
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aroused him sufficiently to walk with 
their support to the house. There they 
laid him on a bench, and brought him a 
glass of hot whisky and water; and the 
women of the house gathered about shy- 
ly, gazing compassionately upon the ugly 
wound in the old man’s delicate white 
flesh — white and delicate as the fairest 
woman’s. 

Presently, Chillis sat up and looked 
about him. “Have you got me the 
oars?” he said to the mail-carrier. 

“You won’t row any more to-night, 
Joe, 7 guess,” the carrier answered, 
smiling grimly. ‘Look at your shoul- 
der, man.” 

“Shoulder be d—d!” retorted Chil- 
lis. “Beg pardon, ladies; I didn’t see 
you. Beenasleep, haven’t 1? Perhaps, 
sence you seem to think I’m not fit for 
rowin’, one o’ these ladies will do me 
the favor to help me put myself in order. 
Have you a piece of court- plaster, or a 
healing salve, ma’am?”—to the elder 
woman. “Ladies mostly keep sech tri- 
fles about them, I believe.” 

Then he straightened himself up to 
his magnificent height, and threw out 
his broad, round chest, as if the gash in 
his shoulder were an epaulet or a band 
of stars instead. 

“Of course, I can do something for 
you,” said the woman he had addressed, 
very cheerfully and quickly. “I have 
the best healing salve in all the coun- 
try;” and, running away, she quickly 
returned with a roll of linen, and the in- 
valuable salve. 

“T must look at the wound, and see if 
it wants washing out. Ugh!—O dear! 
it is a dreadful cut, and ragged. You 
will have to go to the doctor with that, 
I’m afraid. But I’ll just put this on to- 
night, to prevent your taking cold in it; 
though you will take cold, anyway, if you 
do not get a change of clothes ;” and the 
‘good woman looked round at her hus- 
band, asking him with her eyes to offer 
this very necessary kindness. 
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“You'll stop with us to-night, Joe,” 
said the man, in answer to this appeal, 
“an’ the sooner you git off them wet 
clothes the better. I’ll lend you some 
o’ mine.” 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Chillis, you must 
get out of these wet things, and put on 
some of Ben’s. Then you will let me 
get you a bit of hot supper, and go right 
to bed. You don’t look as if you could 
situp. There!” she added, as the salve 
was pressed gently down over the torn 
flesh, and heaving a deep sigh, “‘if you 
feel half as sick as I do, just looking at 
it, you will do well to get ready to lie 
down.” 

“Thankee, ma’am. It’s worth a man’s 
while to git hurt a leetle, ef he has a lady 
to take care o’ him,” answered Chillis, 
gallantly. “But I can’t accept your 
kindness any furder to-night. Ef I can 
git the loan of a lantern an’ a pair o’ 
oars, it is all I ask, for home I must go, 
as soon as possible.” 

“Ben will lend you a lantern,” said 
the mail-carrier, “an’ I will lend you 
the oars, as I promised; but what on 
earth you want to go any further in this 
storm for, beats me.” 

“This storm has only jist begun, and 
its goin’ to last three days,” returned 
Chillis. ‘No use waitin’ for it to quit; 
so, good-night to you all. I’ve madea 
pretty mess o’ your floor,” he added, 
turning to glance at the little black pud- 
dles that had drained out of his great 
spongy blanket cgat, and run down 
through his leaky boots on to the white- 
scoured boards of the kitchen; then, 
glancing from them to the mistress of 
the house — “I hope you’ll excuse me.” 
And with that he opened the door quick- 
ly, and shut himself out into the tempest 
once more, making his way by the lan- 
tern’s aid to the boat-house at the land- 
ing, where he helped himself to what he 
needed, and was soon pulling up the 
creek. Luckily there was no current 
against him, for it was sickening work 
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making the oar-stroke with that hurt in 
_ his shoulder. 

He could see by the light of the lan- 
tern, which he occasionally held aloft, 
that the long grass of the tide-marsh 
was already completely submerged, the 
immense flats looking like a sea, with 
the wind driving the water before it in 
long rolls, or catching it up and flirting 
it through the air in spray and foam. 
His only guide to his course was the 
scattering line of low willows whose tops 
still bent and shook above the flood, in- 
dicating the slightly raised banks of the 
creek, everything more distant being 
hidden in the profound darkness which 
brooded over and seemed a part of the 
storm. But even with these landmarks 
he wandered a good deal in his reckon- 
ing, and an hour or more had elapsed 
before his watchful eyes caught the 
gleam of what might have been a star 
reflected in the ocean. 

“Thank God!” he whispered, and 
pulled a little faster toward that spark 
of light. 

In ten minutes more, he moored his 
boat to the hitching-post in front of a 
tiny cottage, from whose uncurtained 
window the light of a brisk wood-fire 
was shining. As the chain clanked in 
the ring, the door opened, and a woman 
and child looked out. 

“Ts that you, Eben?” asked the wom- 
an, in an eager voice, made husky by 
previous weeping. “I certainly feared 
you were drowned.” Then seeing, as 
her eyes became accustomed to the dark- 
ness, that the figure still lingering about 
the boat was not her husband’s, she 
shrank back, fearing the worst. 

“I’m sorry I’m not the one you look- 
ed for, Mrs. Smiley,” answered Chillis, 
standing on the bit of portico, with its 
dripping honeysuckle vines swinging in 
the wind; “but I’m better than nobody, 
I reckon, an’ Smiley will hardly be home 
to-night. The bay’s awful rough, an’ ef 
I hadn’t started over early, I shouldn’t 
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have ventured, neither. No, you needn’t 
look for your husband to-night, ma’am.” 

“Will you not come in, by the fire, 
Mr. Chillis?”? asked the woman, hesita- 
tingly, seeing that he seemed waiting to 
be invited. 

“Thankee. But I shall spile your 
floor, ef I do. I’m a perfect sponge, 
not fit to come near a lady, nohow. I 
thought,” he added, as he closed the 
door and advanced to the hearth, “that 
I would jest stop an’ see ef I could do 
anything for you, seein’ as I guessed 
you’d be alone, and mebbe afeard o’ the 
storm an’ the high tide. Ladies mostly 
is afeard to be alone at sech times” — 
untying the yellow cotton handkerchief 
and throwing his sodden hat upon the 
stone hearth. 

“Do you think there is any danger?” 
asked Mrs. Smiley, embarrassed, yet 
anxious. She stood in the middle of 
the room, behind him, with that irreso- 
lute air an inexperienced person has in 
unexpected circumstances. 

He turned around with his back to the 
blaze, while a faint mist of evaporation 
began to creep out all over him, and oc- 
casionally to dart out in slender streams 
and float up the wide chimney. 

“There’s no danger zow, an’ mebbe 
thar won’t de any. But the tide will not 
turn much afore midnight, an’ it’s high- 
er now than it generally is when it is 
full.” 

“What’s that?” cried Willie, the boy, 
his senses sharpened by the mention of 
danger. 

“It’s the wind rattlin’ my boat-chain,” 
returned Chillis, smiling at the little fel- 
low’s startled looks. 

“Your boat-chain!”” echoed his moth- 
er, not less startled. ‘Was it your boat 
that you were fastening to the hitching- 
post? I thought it was your horse. Is 
the water up so high, then, already?” — 
her cheeks paling as she spoke. 

“T dragged it upa little way,” return- 
ed Chillis, slowly, and turning his face 




















back to the fire. He was listening at- 
tentively, and thought he caught the 
sound of lapping water. 

“Have you just come from Astoria?” 
asked Mrs. Smiley, approaching, and 
standing at one corner of the hearth. 
The fire-light shone full upon her now, 
and revealed a clear white face; large, 
dark-gray eyes, full of sadness and per- 
plexity; a beautifully shaped head, coil- 
ed round and round with heavy twists of 
golden hair, that glittered in its high 
lights like burnished metal ; and a figure 
at once full and lithe in its proportions, 
clad in a neat-fitting dress of some soft, 
dark material, set off with a tiny white 
collar and bright ribbon. It was easy 
to see why she was the “ White Rose” 
to the rough old mountain man. She 
was looking up at him with an eager, 
questioning gaze, that meant, O, ever so 
much more than her words. 

“Not quite direct. I stopped down 
at the landin’, an’ I lost a little time 
gittin’. capsized in the bay. I left about 
three o’clock.” 

“Might not Eben have left a little 
later,” the gray eyes added, “and have 
been capsized, too?” 

“ He wouldn’t vy to cross half an hour 
later—I’ll wager my head on that. He 
can’t get away from town to-night; an’, 
what is worse, I don’t think he can cross 
for two or three days. We've got our 
Christmas storm on hand, an’ a worse 
one than we’ve had for twenty years, or 
I’m mistaken.” 

“Tf you thought the storm was going 
to be severe, why did you not warn 
Eben, Mr. Chillis?” The gray eyes 
watched him steadily. 

“T did say, there would be a sou’- 
wester uncommon severe; but Rumway 
laughed at me for prophesyin’ in his 
company. Besides, I was in a hurry to 
git off, myself, and wouldn’t argue with 
’em. Smiley’s a man to take his own 
way pretty much, too.” 

“1 wish you had warned him,” sighed 
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Mrs. Smiley, and turned wearily away. 
She left her guest gazing into the fire 
and still steaming in a very unsavory 
manner, lighted a candle, set it in the 
window, and opened the door to look 
out. What she saw made her start back 
with a cry of affright, and hurriedly close 
the door. 

“Your boat is this side of the hitch- 
ing-post, and the water is all around us !” 

“ An’ it is not yet eight o’clock. I 
guessed it would be so.” 

Just then, a fearful blast shook the 
house, and the boat’s chain clanked 
nearer. Willie caught his mother’s hand, 
and shivered all over with terror. “O, 
mamma!” he sobbed, ‘will the water 
drown our house?” 

“T hope not, my boy. It may come 
up and wet our warm, dry floor; but I 
trust it will not give us so much trouble. 
We do not like wet feet, do we, Wil- 
lie?” 

Then the mother, intent on soothing 
the child, sat down in the fire-light, and 
held his curly head in her lap, whisper- 
ing little cooing sentences into his ear 
whenever he grew restless; while her 
strange, unbidden guest continued to 
evaporate in one corner of the hearth, 
sitting with his hands on his knees, star- 
ing at something in the coals. There 
was no attempt at conversation. There 
had never, until this evening, been a 
dozen words exchanged between these 
neighbors, who knew each other by 
sight and by reputation well enough. 
Joe Chillis was not a man whose per- 
sonal appearance—so far as clothes 
went—nor whose reputation, would com- 
mend him to women generally—the one 
being shabby and careless, the other 
smacking of recklessness and whisky. 
Not that any great harm was known of 
the man; but that he was out of the pale 
of polite society, even in this new and 
isolated corner of the earth. He had 
had an Indian wife in his youth; being 
more accustomed to the ways of her 
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people than of his own. For nearly 
twenty years he had lived a thriftless, 
bachelor existence, known among men, 
and by hearsay among women, as a 
noted story-teller, and genial, devil-may- 
care, old mountain man, whose heart 
was in the right place, but who never 
drew very heavily upon his brain re- 
sources, except to embellish a tale of his 
early exploits in Indian- fighting, bear- 
killing, and beaver-trapping. It was 
with a curious feeling of wonder that 
Mrs. Smiley found herself ¢é¢e-a- téte 
with him at her own fireside; and, in 
spite of her anxiety about other matters, 
she could not help studying him a good 
deal, as he sat there, silent and almost 
as motionless as a statue; nor keep from 
noticing his splendid physique, and the 
aristocratic cut of his features; nor from 
imagining him as he must have been in 
his youth. She was absorbed for a little 
while, picturing this gallant young White 
among his Indian associates —trying to 
fancy how he treated his squaw wife, and 
whether he really cared for her as he 
would for a White woman; then, she 
wondered what kind of an experience 
his present life would be for any one else 
—herself, for instance—living most of the 
year on a flat-boat housed in, and hiding 
in sloughs, and all manner of watery, out- 
of-the-way places. She loved forest and 
stream, and sylvan shades, well enough; 
but not well enough for that. Soa hu- 
man creature who could thus volunta- 
rily exile himself must be peculiar. But 
Joe Chillis did not look peculiar; he 
looked as alive and human as anybody 
—in fact, particularly alive and human 
just now; and it was not any eccentricity 
which had brought him to her this night, 
but a real human reason. What was the 
reason ? 

What with his mother’s cooing whis- 
pers, and the passing of her light hand 
over his hair, Willie had fallen asleep. 
Mrs. Smiley lifted him in her arms and 
laid him on the lounge, covering him 
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carefully and touching him tenderly, kiss- 
ing his bright curls at the last. Chillis 
turned and watched her—he could not 
help it. Perhaps he speculated about 
her way of living and acting, as she had 
speculated about his. Meantime, the 
tempest outside increased in fury, and 
the little cottage trembled with its fitful 
shocks. 

Now that Willie was asleep, Mrs. 
Chillis felt a growing nervousness and 
embarrassment. She could not bring 
herself to sit down again, alone with Joe 
Chillis. Not that she was afraid of him 
—there was nothing inhis appearance to 
inspire a dread of the man; but she 
wanted to know what he was there for. 
The sensitive nerves of the man felt this 
mental inquiry of hers, but he would not 
be the first to speak; so he let her flut- 
ter about — brightening the fire, putting 
to right things that were right enough as. 
they were, and making a pretense of be- 
ing busied with household cares. At 
length, there was nothing more to do ex- 
cept to wind the clock, which stood on 
the mantel, over the hearth. Here was 
her opportunity. “The evening has 
seemed very long,” she said, “but it is 
nine o’clock, at last.” 

Chillis got up, went to the door, and 
opened it. The boat was bumping 
against the floor of the tiny portico. She 
saw it, too, and her heart gave a great 
bound. Chillis came back, and sat down 
by the fire, looking very grave and pre- 
occupied. With a little shiver, she sat 
down opposite. It was clear that he 
had no intention of going; and, strange 
as she felt the situation to be, she expe- 
rienced a sort of relief that he was there. 
She was not a cowardly woman, nor was 
her guest one she would have been like- 
ly to appeal to in any peril; but, since a 
possible peril had come, and he was 
there of his own accord, she owned to 
herself she was not sorry. She was a 
woman, any way, and must needs require 
services of men, whoever they might be. 
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Having disposed of this question, it oc- 
curred to her to be gracious to the man 
whose services she had made up her 
mind to accept. Glancing into his face, 
she noticed its pallor; and then remem- 
bered what he had said about being cap- 
sized in the bay, and that he was an old 
man; and then, that he might not have 
have had any supper. All of which in- 
spired her to say, “I beg pardon, Mr. 
Chillis. I presume you have eaten noth- 
ing this evening. I shall get you some- 
thing, right away—a cup of hot coffee, 
for instance.” And, without waiting to 
hear his faint denial, Mrs. Smiley made 
all haste to put her hospitable intentions 
into practice, and soon had spread a little 
table with a very appetizing array of cold 
meats, fruit, bread, and coffee. 

While her guest, with a few words of 
thanks, accepted and disposed of the re- 
freshments, Mrs. Smiley sat and gazed 
at the fire in her turn. The little cot- 
tage trembled, the windows rattled, the 
storm roared without, and—yes, the wa- 


ter actually lapped against the house! 


She started, turning to the door. The 
wind was driving the flood in under it. 
She felt a chill run through her flesh. 

“Mr. Chillis, the water is really com- 
ing into the house!” 

“Yes, I reckoned that it would,” re- 
turned the old man, calmly, rising from 
the table and returning to the hearth. 
“ That is the nicest supper I’ve had for 
these dozen years; and it has done me 
good, too. I was a little wore out with 
pullin’ over the bay, agin the wind.” 

Mrs. Smiley looked at him curiously, 
and then at the water splashing in under 
the door. He understood her perfectly. 

“ A wettin’ wouldn’t hurt you, though 
it would be disagreeable, an’ I should 
be sorry to have you put to that incon- 
venience. But the wind and the wa- 
ter may unsettle the foundation o’ your 
house, the chimney bein’ on the outside, 
an’ no support to it. Even that would 
not certainly put you in danger, as the 
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frame would likely float. But I knew, ef 
sech a thing should happen, an’ you 
here alone, you would be very much 
frightened, an’ perhaps lose your life 
a-tryin’ to save it.” 

“And you came up from the landing, 
in all this storm, to take care of me?” 
Mrs. Smiley exclaimed, with flushing 
cheeks. 

“T came all the way from Astoria to 
do it,” answered Chillis, looking at the 
new-blown roses of her face. 

“And Eben....” She checked her- 
self, and fixed her eyes upon the hearth. 

“He thought there was no danger, 
most likely.” 

“Mr. Chillis, I can never thank you!” 
she cried, fervently, as she turned to 
glance at the sleeping child. 

“White Rose,” he answered, under 
his breath, “I don’t want any thanks 
but those I’ve got.” Then, aloud to 
her: “You might have some blankets 
ready, in case we are turned out o’ the 
house. The fire will be ’most sure to be 
put out, any way, an’ you an’ the boy 
will be cold.” 

Mrs. Smiley was shivering with that 
tenseness of the nerves which the brav- 
est women suffer from, when obliged to 
wait the slow but certain approach of 
danger. Her teeth chattered together, 
as she went about her band-box of a 
house, collecting things that would be 
needed, should she be forced to aban- 
don the shelter of its lowly roof; and, 
as she was thus engaged, she thought 
that the place had never seemed so cozy 
as it did this wild and terrible night. 
She put on her rubber overshoes, tied 
snugly on a pretty woolen hood, got 
ready a pile of blankets and a warm 
shawl, lighted a large glass lantern (as 
she saw the water approaching the fire- 
place), and, last, proceeded to arouse 
Willie, and wrap him up in overcoat, lit- 
tle fur cap, and warm mittens. When 
all was done, she turned and looked anx- 
iously at the face of her guest. It might 
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have been a mask, for all she could learn 
from it. He was silently watching her, 
not looking either depressed or hope- 
ful. She went up to him, and touched 
his sleeve. ‘How wet you are, still,” 
she said, compassionately. “I had for- 
gotten that you must have been uncom- 
fortable after your capsize in the bay. 
Perhaps it is not too late to change your 
clothes. You will find some of Eben’s 
in the next room. Shall I lay them out 
for you?” 

He smiled when she touched him—a 
bright, warm smile, that took away ten 
years of his age; but he did not move. 

“No,” said he, “it’s no use, now, to 
put on dry clothes. It won’t hurt me to 
be wet—I’m used to it; but I shall be 
sorry when this cheerful fire is out.” 

He had hardly spoken, when a blast 
struck the house, more terrific than any 
that had gone before it, and a narrow 
crack became visible between the hearth- 
stone and the floor, through which the 
water oozed in quite rapidly. Mrs. 
Smiley’s face blanched. 

“ That started the house a leetle,” said 
Chillis, lighting his lantern by the fire. 

“Could we get to the landing, do you 
think?” asked Mrs. Smiley, springing 
instinctively to the lounge, where the 
child lay in a half-slumber. 

“Not afore the tide begins to run out. 
Ef it was daylight, we might, by keepin’ 
out o’ the channel; but the best we can 
do, now, is to stick to the place we’re in 
as long as it holds together, or keeps 
right side up. When we can’t stay no 
longer, we’ll take to the boat.” 

“I believe you know best, Mr. Chil- 
lis; but it’s frightful waiting for one’s 
house to float away from under one’s 
feet, or fall about one’s head. And the 
tide, too! I have always feared and hat- 
ed the tides—they have been a horror to 
me ever since I came here. It seems so 
dreadful to have the earth slowly sinking 
into the sea—for that is the way it ap- 
pears to do, you know.” 
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“Yes, I remember hearin’ you say 
you were nervous about the tides, once, 
when I called here to see your husband. 
Curious, that I often thought o’ that 
chance sayin’ o’ yours, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Smiley’s reply was a smothered 
cry of terror, as another blast— sudden, 
strong, protracted—pushed the house 
still further away from the fire-place, let- 
ting the storm in at the opening; for it 
was from that direction that the wind 
came. 

‘“ Now she floats!” exglaimed Chillis. 
‘We'll soon know whether she’s sea- 
worthy or not. I had better take a look 
at my boat, I reckon; for that’s our last 
resort, in case your ark is worthless, Mrs. 
Smiley.” He laughed softly, and step- 
ped more vigorously than he had done, 
as the danger grew more certain. 

“All right yet—cable not parted; 
ready to do us a good turn, if we need 
it.” 

“We shall not be floated off to the 
bay, shall we?” asked Mrs. Smiley, try- 
ing to smile too. 

** Not afore the tide turns, certain.” 

“It seems to me that I should feel 
safer anywhere than here. Unseen dan- 
gers always are harder to battle with, 
even in imagination. I do not wish to 
put you to any further trouble; but I 
should not mind the storm and the open 
boat so much as seeing my house going 
to pieces, with me in it—and Willie.” 

‘I’ve been a-thinkin’,” replied Chillis, 
“that the house, arter all, ain’t goin’ to 
be much protection, with the water 
splashin’ under foot, an’ the wind an’ 
rain drivin’ in on that side where the 
chimney is took away. It’s an awful 
pity such a neat, nice little place should 
come to grief, like this —a real snug lit- 
tle home!” 

“ And what else were you thinking?” 
— bringing him back to the subject of 
expedients. 

“You mentioned goin’ to the land- 
in’. Well, we can’t go there; for I 
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doubt ef I could find the way in the 
dark, with the water over the tops of the 
bushes on the creek bank. Besides, in 
broad daylight it would be tough work, 
pullin’ agin’ the flood; an’ I had the 
misfortin to hurt my shoulder, tryin’ to 
right my boat in the bay, which partly 
disables me, I am sorry to say; for I 
should like to put my whole strength to 
your service.” 

“O, Mr. Chillis !—say no more, I beg. 
How selfish I am! when you have been 
so kind—with a bruise on your shoulder, 
and all! Can not I doany thing for you? 
I have liquor in the closet, if you would 
like to bathe with it.” 

“See — she moves again!” cried he, 
as the house swayed yet further away 
from the smoldering fire. “I’ve heard 
of ‘abandonin’ one’s hearth-stone ;’ but 
I’d no idea that was the way they done 
it.” 

“T had best get the brandy, any way, 
I think. We may need it, if we are 
forced to go into the boat. But do let 
me do something for you now, Mr. Chil- 
lis? It seems cruel, that you have been 
in your wet clothes for hours, and tired 
and bruised besides.” 

“Thankee —’tain’t no use!””—as she 
offered him the brandy-flask. “The lady 
down at the landin’ put on a plaster, as 
you can see for yourself” — throwing 
back the corner of a cloth cape the wom- 
an had placed over his shoulders, to 
cover the rent in his coat. ‘The doc- 
tor will have to fix it up, I reckon; for it 
is cut up pretty bad with the iron.” 

Mrs. Smiley turned suddenly sick. 
She was just at that stage of excitement 
when “a rose-leaf on the beaker’s brim” 
causes the overflow of the cup. The 
undulations of the water, under the floor 
and over it, contributed still further to 
the feeling ; and she hurried to the lounge 
to save herself from falling. Here she 
threw herself beside Willie, and cried a 
little, quietly, under cover of her shawl. 
“There she goes! Well, this isn’t 
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pleasant, noways,” said Chillis, as the 
house, freed with a final crash from im- 
pediments, swayed @bout unsteadily, im- 
pelled by wind and water. “I was say- 
in’, a bit ago, that we could not git to 
the landin’, at present. There are 
three ways 0’ choosin’, though, which 
are these: to stay where we are; to 
git into the boat, an’ let the house take 
its chances ; or to try to git to my cabin, 
where we would be safe an’ could keep 
warm.” 

“ How long would it take us to get to 
your house?” asked Mrs. Smiley, from 
under her shawl. 

“An hour, mebbe. 
to feel our way.” 

Mrs. Smiley reflected. Sitting out in 
an open boat, without trying to do any- 
thing, would be horrible; staying where 
she was would be hardly less so. It 
would be six or seven hours, still, to day- 
light. There was no chance of the 
storm abating, though the water must 
recede after midnight. 

“Let us go,” she said, sitting up. 
“You will not desert #ze, I know; and 
why should I keep you here all night, in 
anxiety and peril? Once at home, you 
can rest and nurse yourself.” 

“So be it; an’ God help us!” 

“Amen!” 

Chillis opened the door and looked 
out—placing a light, first, in the window. 
Then, coming back for a basin, he waded 
out, bailed his boat, and, unfastening the 
chain, hauled it alongside the doorway. 
Mrs. Smiley had hastily put some pro- 
visions into a tin bucket, with a cover, 
and some things for Willie into another, 
and stood holding them, ready to be 
stowed away. 

“You will have to take the tiller,” said 
Chillis, placing the buckets safely in the 
boat. 

“T meant to take an oar,” said she. 

“If you know how to steer, it will be 
better for me to pull alone. Now let us 
have the boy, right in the bottom here. 


We should have 
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with plenty o’ blankets under and over 
him; the same for yourself. The lan- 
terns—so. Now, jump in!” 

“The fire is dead on the hearth,” she 
said, looking back through the empty 
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“TI believe he did. Are you quite 
ready?” 

“Quite; only tell me what I must do. 
I wish I could help you.” 

“You do?” he answered; and then 


he bent himself to the work before him, 
with a sense of its responsibility which 
exalted it into a deed of the purest chiv- 
alry. 


house, and across the gap of water show- 
ing through the broken wall. ‘“Whata 
horrible scene! God sent you, Mr. 
Chillis, to help me live through it.” 





A PICTURE. 


Once, morn by morn, when snowy mountains flamed 
With sudden shafts of light that shot a flood 
Into the vale like fiery arrows aimed 
At night from mighty battlements, there stood, 
Upon a cliff high-limned against Mount Hood, 
A matchless bull fresh forth from sable wold, 
And standing so seemed grander ’gainst the wood 
Than wingéd bull that stood with tips of gold 
Beside the brazen gates of Babylon of old. 


A time he tossed the dewy turf, and then 
Stretched forth his wrinkled neck, and long and loud 
He called above the far abodes of men, 
Until his breath became a curling cloud 
And wreathed about his neck a misty shroud. 
He then, as sudden as he came, passed on 
With lifted head, majestic and most proud ; 
And lone as night, in deepest wood withdrawn, 
He roamed in silent rage until another dawn. 


What drove the hermit from the valley herd — 
What cross of love, what cold neglect of kind, 
Or scorn of unpretending worth had stirred 
The stubborn blood and drove him forth to find 
A fellowship in mountain -cloud and wind — 
I ofttime wondered much; and ofttime thought 
The beast betrayed a royal monarch’s mind, 
To lift above the low herd’s common lot, 
And make them hear him still when they had fain forgot. 
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N the year 1527, Spain was in the 
height of her glory. The fall of 
Granada had driven the Moors from 
their last stronghold, and Charles V. had 
undisputed sway over the richest domain 
in Europe. The discoveries in the far 
west, and especially the brilliant results 
of the conquests of Cortez, had filled 
the land with the spirit of adventure, and 
stories of the fabulous wealth of the 
newly conquered territories beyond the 
sea inspired thousands of restless spir- 
its with the desire to explore, for them- 
selves, the Dorado around which the 
charm of distance cast such a bewitch- 
ing halo. If Ponce de Leon had failed 
to find the fountain of youth, others flat- 
tered themselves that their search would 
be more successful ; and the knowledge 
that hundreds of their fellow-countrymen 
had perished miserably on the shores of 
the newly found continent, did not damp- 
en the ardor of the eager thousands who 
rushed to follow in their footsteps. 

The breath of spring had wakened the 
beauty that slept in the valleys and on 
the hill-sides of Andalusia. Through 
the plains of olive the blue Guadalquivir 
went singing to the sea; and on its 
banks the old capital of Cordova reared 
its stately towers to the.bending sky, 
that had looked down on the victory and 
defeat of the Moorish invader, in this his 
sacred city. In the thousand-columned 
mosque, that once echoed the call of the 
muezzin among its pillars of porphyry 
and jasper, the cloud of incense from 
Christian worship now floated; and the 
gilded arches and fretted roof that had 
been the glory of the Moslem, only 
served to remind the lingering remnant 
of the once proud possessors of the soil 
that the fair land was theirs no longer. 


Time, the great healer, had blunted the 
sharpness of defeat, and the descendants 
of the conquered race mostly accepted 
their lot with stoicism, and conformed, 
outwardly at least, to the customs, civil 
and religious, of their victors. They 
could not well do otherwise, when, al- 
though the royal word had been pledged 
that the Moors should be free to prac- 
tice the rites of their own worship, it was 
afterward decided, as a Spanish histo- 
rian records, “to solicit the conversion 
of the Mohammedans, by ordering those 
who did not wish to embrace the Chris- 
tian religion to sell their property and 
leave the kingdom.” Thus it was, that 
in the midst of outward tranquillity, many 
there were, in the once proud palaces of 
Cordova, who remembered the ancient 
glories of their race, and secretly writhed 
under a sense of bitterness and wrong 
which they dared not openly express. 

Among all the maidens who graced 
the court, or brightened their own som- 
bre dwellings, none were more lovely 
than the Moriscas (as the Spaniards 
styled the daughters of these Christian- 
ized Moors); and of these, fairest among 
the fair was Xarifa, who lingered in the 
soft May twilight among the fragrant 
beauties of her garden, where the air 
was laden with the perfume of orange 
and citron trees, and the oleander open- 
ed its rosy blossoms beneath the shadow 
of the stately palm. 

Xarifa sat by the fountain, dreamily 
watching the fall of its silvery spray, 
when a step broke her reveries, and a 
voice spoke her name. It could not be 
a brother’s voice that brought the soft 
flush to her cheek, and the tender light 
to her dark eyes; for no trace of Moor- 
ish blood marked the features of the 
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Spanish cavalier who stood beside her. 

“Have you no word of welcome for 
me, Xarifa?” 

“ Has faith or memory failed you, that 
you need words to assure you of your 
welcome, Alvar?” 

“Nay, sweet lady, I meant not to 
chide. I would that hope held for me 
as many treasures as memory.” 

“Surely, hope can not but smile on so 
loyal and valiant a knight as the Sefior 
Cabeza de Vaca. Rumor says, that none 
stands before him in royal favor, and his 
future must be well assured.” 

“What is royal favor to me, if Xarifa 
will not listen to my suit? The humblest 
peasant, who can call the nzistress of his 
heart his own, has a greater treasure 
than all my sovereign can bestow; though 
he has, indeed, given me much honor, 
and even now offers me still further ad- 
vancement, for the acceptance or refusal 
of which I only await the answer that 
your lips may give.” 

“Why think of me in your decision? 
The path to fame and honor is open be- 
fore you. Win them, and none more 
than Xarifa will rejoice in your success, 
though she may not share it.” 

“QO, Xarifa! is there no recall to your 
hard decree? Must I abandon all hope 
of the coming of a day when I may call 
you mine? Surely, if your proud father 
believed your happiness to be at stake, 
he would relent.” 

“No, Alvar, he can not belie his 
word; and he were an unworthy de- 
scendant of a long line of kings if he 
let aught of personal interest or feeling 
stand before the honor of our house. 
He can not forget the ancient glories of 
our race, and has vowed never to make 
alliance with our conquerors. Your 
very name would be a constant re- 
minder to him of the day when your an- 
cestor * pointed out to the hostile kings 





* In 1212, the Christian army advanced against the 
Moors at Castro Ferrel. They found all the passes 
occupied by the enemy; but a burgher, named Mar- 
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the key to our last stronghold, and they 
poured. through the mountain-pass to 
our defeat.” 

“But you have made no vow, sweet 
one, except the tender one from which 
you have not asked release—the vow 
that your heart and your love were 
mine. O, come with me to some distant 
land, where the ancient enmities of race 
will be forgotten in the devotion that 
shall make your life as bright as our 
southern sky, and as tranquil in its flow 
as our beautiful Guadalquivir!” 

“Tempt me not, Alvar. More bind- 
ing than any vow of mine is the heaven- 
appointed tie uniting father and child. 
No blessing from above could fall on me, 
if I forgot my filial duty. Though 
priestly lips might pronounce the words 
of benediction, divine sanction would be 
wanting. I am conscious of wrong in 
daring even to think how fair such a lot 
might be as that to which you allure me. 
Do you think it easy for me to resign 
it?” 

Xarifa’s voice trembled, and a dewy 
moisture gathered on her long eye- 
lashes. Yet, if Alvar fancied, as his 
next words implied, that she wavered 
in her decisions, he had ill-estimated 
her character, which biended in itself 
much of the combined tenderness and 
firmness which marked the Moorish race. 
But still he urged his prayer: 

“Then listen to the pleadings of your 
own heart, sweet one, and do not send 
me a hopeless exile beyond the seas.” 

“Beyond the seas! What mean you?” 

“In twenty days, the fleet of De Nar- 
vaez leaves San Lucar for the golden re- 
gions of the new world. I am offered 
the post of king’s treasurer to the expe- 
dition, and to-night must decide my an- 
swer. Give me but one word of hope, 





tin Alhaja, showed them a way of approach, and put 
up a cow’s head for a sign. They routed the Moors; 
and the King of Navarre knighted Alhaja, by the 
name Cabeza de Vaca, which signifies, “cow's 
head.”—Narrative of Cabeza de Vaca. 
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and all that wealth and power can offer 
shall not tear me from your side. 
I go, Xarifa?” 

A storm of conflicting emotions rent 
the maiden’s heart, but she only an- 
swered, “I have no right to bid you 
Stay.” 

We need not linger over the parting 
scene; but we may well believe that the 
sweet May moon scarcely looked down 
that night, in all her course, on two sad- 
der hearts than those that watched the 
play of her beams in the fountain under 
the palm-trees, in the old city of Cor- 
dova. 

The next morning, Cabeza de Vaca 
rode slowly toward the south, to join the 
company of Panphilo de Narvaez, whose 
ship lay anchored in the harbor of San 
Lucar, near the mouth of the Guadal- 
quivir—not a hundred miles from the 
little port whence Columbus had sailed, 
thirty-five years before, to open the new 
highway to the West. 

On the 17th of June, 1527, the five 
ships, with their 600 men, set sail forthe 
distant shores of the new world. A fa- 
voring breeze bore them rapidly away, 
and long before nightfall the receding 
shores of Spain had disappeared be- 
low the horizon. Cabeza de Vaca watch- 
ed the lessening line that divided the 
sea and sky, till it vanished from his 
sight, and, bidding a long farewell to 
love and its tender hopes, turned to the 
new life of peril and adventure that 
awaited him. 

With the usual alternations of cloud 
and sunshine, tempest and calm, the 
fleet made its way across the sea, and 
neared the Florida coast. The imper- 
fect charts of those early navigators, add- 
ed to the dangers of the coast, brought 
shipwreck and disaster to the fleet of 
Narvaez, and only a remnant of the 600 
landed on the shores to which they had 
looked with such high hopes. 

It was near the middle of November. 

he bleak northers, which at that season 
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sweep across the Gulf of Mexico, chill- 
ed frames already exhausted by the pri- 
vations they had experienced. Instead 
of the splendid cities and gilded palaces 
their imaginations had pictured, they 
found only a few wretched wigwams, ten- 
anted by Indians, who harassed them 
continually. The horses which escaped 
shipwreck had long since been consum- 
ed for food, and, after wandering on foot 
for nearly 100 miles, amid untold priva- 
tions, they reached a point on the gulf 
(probably near Mobile Bay), and, as a 
last forlorn hope, put to sea in some 
crazy boats, of the rudest construction, 
which were never heard of more. 

Cabeza de Vaca and two companions 
refused to tempt the stormy November 
sea, and remained for six years in cap- 
tivity among the tribes near the gulf. 
Of the two who joined their fortunes to 
the fair Morisca’s lover, one was a 
Moor, who had been from childhood an 
adherent of her family, and was well 
known to De Vaca, having been the 
bearer of many a tender token from him 
to the lady of his love. We can imagine, 
that, during the long years of bondage, 
De Vaca found solace, for many a weary 
hour, in listening to the tales which Do- 
rantes could tell of the fair lady of Cor- 
dova; and that, when almost ready to 
despair, remembrances of her nerved 
him to new efforts for freedom and re- 
turn to his own sunny land. 

The Indians made of their Christian 
slaves mere beasts of burden, and de- 
manded of them the most menial offices. 
They brought wood and water on their 
naked backs through the dense and tan- 
gled swamps; barefooted across the 
burning sands they dragged the canoes 
of their taskmasters, from bayou to 
bayou; and, not daring to leave them 
behind, lest they should make their es- 
cape, the savages forced them to join in 
their hunt for deer, and if they lagged in 
the race, spurred them on with unrelent- 
ing cruelty. In his narrative, De Vaca 
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tells us, that, in eight days, a company 
of. fifty or sixty Indians captured 300 
deer, by running inland as the animals 
strayed toward the water, and, when the 
wind blew off the sea, chasing them into 
its waves, where they drowned and were 
borne to the shore by the inflowing tide. 

The three captives had long meditat- 
ed their escape. They were led to be- 
lieve that to the north-west lay the rich 
cities, which still receded from their baf- 
fled gaze like the mirage of the desert, 
and thither their footsteps turned, when 
chance gave them the desired opportu- 
nity. Their six years of bondage had 
developed muscle and sinew. Their 
powers of endurance had increased with 
their necessities. Habit had accustom- 
ed them to the food of the savages. 
They had obtained a knowledge of vari- 
ous Indian dialects, and had become, in 
a measure, familiar with the geography 
of the country. With such provision of 
dried venison as they could encumber 
themselves with, they started on their 
north-west journey in the spring of 1534. 
We can trace their course to the mus- 
sel shoals of the Tennessee River, west- 
ward to the Mississippi, which they 
crossed near the point where Memphis 
now stands, and still westward to the 
junction of the Arkansas and Canadian 
rivers. Imagination fails to picture their 
journey through the wastes beyond. On, 
through the blinding sands of the desert, 
under the fiercely burning sky, through 
the wild Apache land, by mountain pass 
and swiftly rushing torrent, they kept 
their westward way, sometimes giving 
up all hope of ever again seeing a face 
of their own color, and often tantalized 
by rumors of White men, and cities, and 
ships, and the great sea beyond. Some- 
times, for months, they were delayed 
among Indian tribes, who saw in the 
White strangers heavenly visitors, in 
which opinion they were confirmed by 
some simple efforts of medical skill on 
the part of the weary wayfarers. At 
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such times, their progress was an ova- 
tion, and the wondering Indians follow- 
ed them from village to village, offering 
them the best gifts in their possession. 
They learned to look for the prickly pear 
in its season, to dry its fruit like figs, 
and beat the peel to a powder, which, 
moistened and baked, made a not un- 
palatable meal. They learned the roots 
which they might eat with safety, and 
built the encircling fires around the 
hunted deer. Now, huge walls of per- 
pendicular rock hemmed them in, and 
they wandered for weary miles to find 
the mountain pass. Again, over leagues 
of scorching alkaline sand, they sought 
in vain for cooling stream or grateful 
shade. Sometimes the desert mirage 
raised its mocking shadow before them, 
only to leave them more hopeless, as it 
receded from their eager gaze. 

History has immortalized the retreat 
of the 10,000 through 2 hostile country, 
and our hearts thrill as we recall the 
march from Atlanta to the sea; but who 
shall fitly tell the heroism of the three 
men, who, after five years of toilsome 
wanderings, at length accomplished the 
first overland journey, from ocean to 
ocean, and, in 1539, stood once more 
among men of their own country, on the 
shores of the Gulf of California? 

But how had these twelve years sped 
with Xarifa in her home by the tranquil 
Guadalquivir? The strength which en- 
abled her to put aside the great love 
which filled her heart for the higher 
claims of filial duty, helped her to bear 
the heavy burden of desolation which 
rested upon her as the weary months 
went by and no news came from her 
lover across the sea. She tended her 
flowers, her taper fingers busied them- 
selves with her embroidery, she read 
with her stern and scholarly father the 
books which he prized, and studied the 
rare and choice manuscripts of their an- 
cestors, which had escaped destruction 
at the hands of the Spanish army. No 
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word of reproach ever told him that she 
suffered, yet perhaps he noted the wist- 
ful look of her dark eyes, and the me- 
chanical, aimless way in which she took 
up her daily duties, as if the motive-pow- 
er of life was gone, leaving only a kind 
of galvanized vitality, without soul or 
sensation. Her chief solace was found 
in long hours of devotiun at the shrine 
of Our Lady of Sorrows, and the relig- 


ion which had been enforced upon the 


humiliated Moors came to her with a 
power of soothing sympathy wholly lack- 
ing in the more sensuous creed of her 
ancestors. To the divine mother she 
could unburden her sorrow-laden heart, 
and send up petitions for the safety of 
her lover, whose lengthening absence 
gave her ever-increasing cause for anx- 
ious thought. So, for six years, she 
watched, and waited, and prayed. Then 
her father died, and, moved by some 
hidden spring, dying, revoked the vow 
which had separated her from her Span- 
ish lover. 

She had‘ heard that he had escaped 
the shipwreck which engulfed the fleet 
of Narvaez, and still clung to the hope 
of his return; but, as year, mer year 
went by, and no word or token came 
from the wild western world, at last the 
waning light went out. After ten years 
of patient expectation, she retired to a 
neighboring convent, and, while Cabeza 
de Vaca was rejoicing among his coun- 
trymen on the Pacific Coast at the ter- 
mination of his terrible pilgrimage, Xa- 
rifa pronounced the vows which forever 
separated her from him and the world. 

With the first returning vessel of Cor- 
tez, De Vaca and his companions sought 
the land of their birth, and, after thirteen 
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years of absence, saw again the green 
slopes and rocky summits of their be- 
loved Spain rising above the eastern 
horizon. Who can tell the varying emo- 
tions of hope and fear, longing and ap- 
prehension, that filled the heart of De 
Vaca, as, riding along the banks of the 
Guadalquivir, he caught sight once more 
of the spires of Cordova and the familiar 
outline of the rocky and rugged Sierra 
Morena beyond? Who can tell the ter- 
rible awakening from the dreams of hope 
and love that had sustained him through 
all those years of weary toil, when he 
learned the living tomb that enshrined 
Xarifa? It was a bitterness that turned 
all the currents of his life to gall. He 
remained three years in his native land, 
and then, having obtained the appoint- 
ment of Governor of one of the Spanish 
colonies on the La Plata, he once more 
set sail for the western world. 

We read of him, in after years, as a 
stern, disappointed, and reckless man, 
who gave himself to a life of scheming 
ambition, striving to forget, in wealth, 
and rank, and power, any hour in the 
buried past, when softer dreams and 
more tender hopes allured him; when 
the gleam of a dark eye outshone all the 
gold and gems of El Dorado, and the 
throne of a loving heart was the end of 
his loftiest ambition. 

His name has been almost lost among 
those of a host of adventurers, who, at 
that period, sought the newly discover- 
ed continent; but, surely, Californians 
will take a degree of pleasure in rescu- 
ing it from total oblivion, and will re- 
member the story of Alvar Nufiez Ca- 
beza de Vaca, who made the journey 
overland in the sixteenth century. 
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HERE wasahalf-holiday at Howe’s 

Flat, and the people were gathered 

at the express and post offices, to await 

the arrival of the semi-weekly mule-train 

with its express and mail matter, and 
customary freight of passengers. 

The occasion of the holiday and con- 
course was the expected return of John 
Hemming, who had gone to the “Bay,” 
to meet his wife and child upon their 
arrival from the “States.” 

John was held in great consideration 
at Howe’s Flat, not only because he was 
the chief owner in sundry very important 
mines, but for the reason, as the miners 
expressed it, “He came as near being a 
White man as any they make.” 

A cloud of dust announced the com- 
ing of the train. In the advance rode 
the conductor, accompanied by a bright- 
eyed lad of some eight years, who salut- 
ed the people with “Good evening, gen- 
tlemen, I am Johnny Hemming; please 
help me down.” Johnny was helped to 
dismount, was passed from hand to hand, 
surveyed, and commented upon with the 
freedom which distinguishes the miners 
of California. Johnny took no offense 
at these liberties, but, with natural boy- 
ish impudence, strengthened by his jour- 
ney’s experiences, bore up under criti- 
cism, and, in return, opened a battery of 
questions relative to all he saw peculiar 
in the dress and manner of the people 
before him. 

While Johnny was fast making friends 
by his prattle, his audience was called 
away by a loud shout from the street, 
and the exclamation, “John Hemming 
in a biled shirt and a plug hat, or I’ll be 
d—d!” to which there was a chorus of 
voices, with a falling inflection, “Well, 
I swear.” 


Hemming and wife, who had lingered 
in the rear of the train, to keep out of 
the dust, now rode up—she, to be intro- 
duced to, he to encounter the greetings 
of, his numerous friends. 

John, having ordered a free bar for 
the night—the usual method of celebrat- 
ing memorable occasions in the mines— 
took his wife and child to the cottage he 
had fitted up for their reception, where, 
during the evening, they were waited 
upon by such of the people as had not 
been so fortunate as to be on the street 
at the moment of arrival. 

Some of the callers were refined, cul- 
tivated people, accustomed to good so- 
ciety in other lands; while many of them, 
awkward and boorish, entered without 
knocking, addressed Hemming’s wife as 
“Mis’” Hemming, stared her out of 
countenance, asked how she liked Cali- 
fornia, and took their leave with a swag- 
ger, a: ' an abrupt “ Waal, so-léng!” 

The comments of the people upon 
Mrs. Hemming were altogether favora- 
ble; not so hers upon them. ‘“ Barba- 
rians !”” was her sententious remark. 

Margaret Hemming was an intellect- 
ual woman —not that she was entirely 
wanting in womanly sympathy, or in a 
spiritual nature, but these lay within her 
uncultivated —her intellect alone was 
developed. Married and left by herself 
while yet scarcely more than a child in 
years, she had calmly surveyed the sit- 
uation. She hoped John would return 
from California with a fortune, and she 
determined to qualify herself for the po- 
sition which wealth gives in every com- 
munity. 

She thought, also, of the possibility of 
his failure of success, and of his death, 
even, and said to herself, “‘ Then, for the 
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sake of the unknown future, and that I 
may make the most of life, I will achieve 
what I may; acquisitions never come 
amiss.” 

Her own earnings as a teacher, and, 
after a time, John’s remittances, had 
given her sufficient means to prosecute 
her studies, and to preserve her stand- 
ing in good society in a New England 
town, where the democratic tendencies 
of the people are such, that the fact of a 
person’s being engaged in labors pro- 
ducing a direct money return, does not 
bar him or her from the company of 
their natural associates. 

Undertaking literary pursuits as a 
means to an end, Margaret came to love 
them for their own sake—came to judge 
men and women from a purely intellect- 
ual standpoint. Had they knowledge, 
power of thought, wit, tact, and taste? 
Wanting these, they could be nothing to 
her. 

She could see clearly the seven pris- 
matic colors in the rainbow, and appre- 
ciate the rare beauty with which they 
shaded one into the other; could listen, 
delighted, to the music of the rolling 
thunder, deeming it an exposition of 
force, the laws of which she fully under- 
stood; but she had no sympathy with, 
and nothing but contempt for, those who 
see more than is to be seen in the arch 
of promise, hear more than is to be 
heard in the thunder’s reverberations. 
“Dreamers, all,” said she. 

Impelled by a logical charity, she 
could relieve suffering; with a due re- 
gard to the welfare of society, could la- 
bor for the reformation of criminals; but 
of a divine love for those that suffer, a 
divine compassion for those that sin, she 
had no conception. 

Under other influences, John had ob- 
tained his development. Neither books 
nor cultivated people informed his mind, 
or polished his manners; but he had seen 
the world and had learned that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than 
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are dreamed of in philosophy. He saw 
that every man and woman is more sin- 
ned against than sinning, and his heart 
was inspired with love. He struggled 
with difficulties, and acquired faith; en- 
countered life’s varied experiences, and 
learned charity. 

When these two people met in Cali- 
fornia, after their long separation, it was 
to be bitterly disappointed. To John, 
Margaret was a statue, done in ice— 
clear, glittering, cold; to Margaret, John 
was an image of clay—dull, heavy, want- 
ing. 

Her manners were refined; his were 
coarse. Grace distinguished her every 
motion; he was awkward and ungainly. 
She was mistress of all the arts of pleas- 
ing; while he had no deft ways, but rath- 
er a blunt sincerity, often offensive, even 
in the performance of the kindest acts. 
How could there be harmony. His gen- 
ius rebuked by that of his wife, John 
could find no comfort in her presence, 
but fled from it to the more congenial 
society of the miners. 

Margaret, all unconscious that John 
had qualities and faculties that lifted 
him up and made him the chief person- 
age among men in his vicinity, saw only 
that he lacked what she prized, and felt 
for him a profound contempt she scarcely 
strove to conceal. 

Time wore on; a year had passed. 
The Hemmings, preserving the outward 
relations of husband and wife, were 
scarcely on speaking terms; and, when 
words were interchanged, it would have 
been better if they had been left unsaid. 
Margaret bitterly lamented her situation. 
“Ts it to be ever thus?” saidshe. “Am 
I always to endure life in this wretched 
place, shut off from all congenial society, 
hearing nothing from human lips but 
thrice-told tales—lies from the first, cre- 
ations of poverty-stricken imaginations 
—and seeing no faces but those that are 
blanker than the dead wall of a church?” 

Then John would answer: “By and 
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by we will leave this place for ’Frisco, 
or the States. Not now, for our wealth 
is mainly prospective. The claims must 
first be worked out. We must realize. 
Have patience.” 

“Patience,” sneered Margaret. “Have 
patience, while my best years are wast- 
ing, while I am growing old before my 
time, while rust is corroding all the fac- 
ulties of my mind. Have patience, to 
endure the horrible sameness of exist- 
ence in this miserable town, in quiet re- 
spectability. No, no; I can not endure 
simply to be. I must live; must have. 
If the society and surroundings I crave 
are denied me, I will make the most of 
what is at hand. I will not be immured 
in a living tomb. Society is here a cha- 
os, but there shall be balls and gather- 
ings. What matters it that they will be 
frequented by the lowest and the vilest, 
from contact with whom I have always 
shrank with horror. Their envy and 
admiration is better than stagnation; 


and, if I meet man or woman, saint or 
devil, who can provoke within me even 
a momentary interest, he or she shall 
be my chosen companion, until, like a 
squeezed orange or a faded flower, they 


are cast away. I may not find happi- 
ness, but I will make-believe; perhaps, 
I can cheat myself. My soul shall not 
utterly starve.” 

Then John would answer, dreamily, 
“Happiness is from within.” 

Margaret fulfilled her threat. Ball 
succeeded ball. Motley crowds of peo- 
ple were drawn together, and over the 
assemblages she reigned a queen. At 
her house was found a welcome for all 
those brilliant men with whom the mines 
were infested, who, their imaginations 
being in the ascendant over their judg- 
ments, suffer shipwreck early in the voy- 
age of life, and ever after live by their 
wits, becoming gamblers and sharpers. 
For a time, to save appearances, Hem- 
ming escorted his wife when she went 
out, and tolerated at his own house the 
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presence of unwelcome guests, but this 
could not last. The time came when he 
said to her, that, for the future, he should 
neither do one nor the other. 

“ As you please,” said Margaret; and 
the evening following, with other escort, 
she attended a dance. The next morn- 
ing, Margaret saw that a storm was at 
hand, and she braced herself for its com- 
ing. 

John said, “I have interests at Jasper 
Creek. I shall go there to attend to 
them, and shall be absent some time, 
perhaps all winter.” 

“Very well,” said Margaret; “you 
can not go too soon.” 

“T shall take Johnny,” said he. 

Margaret smiled incredulously. 

John repeated, “I shall take Johnny.” 

“Do not think,” said she, “to fright- 
en me with an idle threat. Let me at 
least retain what respect I now have for 
your good sense. I am not a child, to 
be frightened into compliance with your 
wishes.” 

“Tt is not an idle threat,” returned 
he; “nor do I appeal to your fears to 
control your actions. It is my fixed 
purpose that the boy shall go with me, 
and I only speak of it that I may not be 
apparently guilty of the meanness of 
stealing him away.” 

Margaret rose to her feet, and said: 
“Is it possible, that beneath all that 
show of homely goodness lurks a spirit 
so mean as to take from a miserable 
woman all that she has? That child is 
mine, John Hemming, not yours —not 
yours. A wanderer and an adventurer, 
you noted not the weary months of toil 
I gave to him; the sleepless nights and 
patient days, when I stood alone, with 
only him, in a condition more desolate 
than that of widowhood. Human law is 
with you, but there is a higher law that 
will overtake, and, with inexorable clutch, 
squeeze dry the hearts and lives of those 
who come in between the mother and 
the child she has borne.” 
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John was unprepared for this cry of 
anguish from his wife. For a moment 
his resolution wavered, but the purpose 
which had been months in crystallizing, 
could not easily be shaken. He could 
but give his reasons for so decided a 
step, which he did, gently but firmly: 
“Margaret, we have no thoughts or 
hopes in common, nor can we labor for 
a common purpose; hence, it is best we 
part. It is inevitable; if not to-day, an- 
other day. It is a custom of the coun- 
try that wives from the States shall seek 
divorces and form new alliances when 
they come into the mines. I accepted 
the common fate for you, months since.” 

Margaret covered her face with her 
hands, and John continued: “For this, 
if for no other reason, I go now; but, 
before I go, let me say, that, conceding 
your superiority in all things that strike 
the world, I envy not what you are. 
Could I, by a mere effort of the will, 
place myself on a level beside you, the 
effort would not be made. There is a 
higher knowledge than comes from books 
—a better grace than is learned in soci- 
ety. I do not take the boy to be aveng- 
ed on you; nor because I think you will 
lead the life of a wanton, for I have no 
such belief; but because his character 
is to be formed, and I would not have it 
developed under your influence, even at 
your best.” 

Margaret sank into a chair, and gave 
way to a flood of tears. When she 
aroused herself, it was to find that her 
husband and little Johnny had disap- 
peared. A letter she found, coldly stat- 
ing that her checks would be honored at 
the bank for a monthly sum sufficient for 
her needs. 

That Johnny should have so readily 
accompanied her husband, without one 
word of adieu to her, did not surprise 
Margaret. The manifest preference of 
the boy for his father rather than herself 
had for months been an occasion of grief 
to her. She was conscious that the fact 
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existed, but could not understand the 
philosophy of it. She thought, as the 
sole recipient of her love, he could do no 
less than place his chief affections upon 
her in return; that the debt of gratitude 
due for the care she had lavished on him 
from his birth, should have. bound him 
to her by bands not admitting of even a 
temporary separation. But reason can 
not discern the laws that control the af- 
fections. Hearts lay hold upon hearts. 
The loving are those who are beloved. 
Children are both clairvoyant and recip- 
rocal. Johnny could not help but know 
his father’s love for humanity, his moth- 
er’s indifference; and, being himself a 
part of that humanity, he could not help 
but reciprocate the one and the other. 

The parting interview was fraught with 
a revelation to Margaret. Had John put 
off the form of a man and put on the ap- 
pearance of an inhabitant of another 
planet, her surprise could not have been 
greater. She mused deeply, but her 
musings were more in sorrow than in 
anger. John had grown in her estima- 
tion—had outgrown contempt—and yet 
she could not hate him. 

When Margaret realized that there 
was a separation, her first impulse was 
to continue her wayward course of life, 
but somehow, she could not tell why, the 
spirit was wanting. Balls were held, but 
she was not present; and her doors were 
closed to all visitors. Companionless, 
save her maid-servant of all work, whose 
stout husband served as warder to her 
castle, Margaret sat down to consider 
whether there were things in life that 
had so far escaped her notice. 

John Hemming, at the newly discov- 
ered mining-camp of Jasper Creek— 
busy in the day-time with his mining 
interests, and in the evening with the 
recitations of his son, to whom he was 
teacher (the school-master, in the ab- 
sence of children at that precinct, being 
abroad)—tried to think himself happy— 
tried to think himself content with the 
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inevitable ; but the consciousness of the 
inevitable heals few griefs, and John was 
sad. 

Not sad was little Johnny. Rosy with 
health, exuberant with the joyous spir- 
its of childhood, idolized by his father, 
the pet and special care of the packers 
and miners, life to him so abounded in 
pleasures that he had no time to grieve 
for the loneliness of his mother. Like 
a bit of sunshine on a rainy day, Johnny 
dropped upon the miners in their dig- 
gings, or darted into their cabins, to be 
petted by fathers as proxy for their own 
children far away, and to be caressed by 
time-worn bachelors in gratification of 
a dormant but not dead parental instinct. 
It is inherent in the nature of man to 
love children, and Johnny was the recip- 
ient of the affections of a camp; and so 
it was when the days grew short, near 
the close of the year, and the boy fell 
sick of the mountain fever, the labors of 
many were forborne and business was 
in part suspended, that the miners might 
sit watching around his sick-bed, or 
stand waiting in the hope of an oppor- 
tunity to do him service. 

Slowly the disease triumphed over 
health and strength; slowly the lad 
wasted, until, one evening, at the close 
of his visit, the doctor called Hemming 
from the bedside to an adjoining room, 
and said, with averted face, “Johnny 
will die.” As Hemming returned to the 
sick-room, Johnny opened his eyes for 
the first time in twenty-four hours, and 
said, “ Papa, take me to my mother.” 

“Yes, Johnny,” said he, “I will. God 
forgive me that I ever took you from 
her.” 

It was the fall of 1861—the beginning 
of that season which has passed into 
history as the wet winter of California. 
For thirty days it had stormed almost 
incessantly—rain in the valleys, snow on 
the hills. The lowlands bordering the 
Sacramento River were inundated ; the 
summits of the Sierra were burdened 
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with twenty feet in depth of snow. All 
communication of mountain towns with 
each other, or with the plains below, 
was shut off. Trails for animals could 
neither be made nor kept open; and the 
usual winter method of transit by means 
of snow-shoes was forbidden by a dense 
pall of clouds, so obscuring the vision, 
that the hardiest mountaineers deemed 
it madness to attempt even a five-mile 
journey over a familiar trail. So, when 
it was announced that Hemming pro- 
posed to carry the sick boy thirty miles 
across the country to Howe’s Flat, the 
miners said, “It is madness.”” The doc- 
tor—familiar with trave! in the mount- 
ains, in winter as well as summer— 
deemed it next to an impossibility for a 
man to find his way between the two 
points; and discouraged the attempt, 
saying, “It matters nothing to Johnny 
—his stupor will continue, with scarcely 
any interruption, till death ensues; then 
why should you peril your life for what, 
if successful, he can not appreciate?” 

John answered: “It is not for the 
boy alone; it is due to his mother that I 
make this attempt. Whether she kiss 
the living child’s lips, or I lay down my 
life, the effort, perhaps, will atone in part 
for the grievous wrong I did her in tak- 
ing away her child.” 

There were not wanting heroic spirits 
who volunteered to accompany John on 
his journey; but this he sternly forbade, 
saying, “ Every man who sets forth, risks 
his life; while the chances of a speedy 
success are no greater with a thousand 
than with one. I go alone.” 

The preparations for the journey were 
made with the assistance of many ready 
hands. Blankets were cut, shaped, and 
sewed, to shelter and support the boy, 
and attach him to his father’s shoulders ; 
while the champion of the snow-shoe 
adepts of the district volunteered his fa- 
vorite pair for John’s use, and made 
them ready by applying his choicest 
“dope,” the composition of which was a 
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well-guarded secret. These snow-shoes 
were not what are popularly known as 
such in the Western States—harp-shap- 
ed frames, woven with thongs of leather 
or raw-hide—but were staves of white 
ash, four inches wide and ten feet long, 
turning up slightly at the foremost end. 
For racing, these shoes sometimes attain 
the extreme length of fourteen feet ; but 
for ordinary traveling, those from seven to 
ten feet are preferred. The doping con- 
sisted in applying a waxy substance to 
the bottoms, which gave a surface as 
smooth as glass, and, in contact with 
the snow, very nearly as hard. 

When the dawn of Christmas Day ap- 
peared, John, with his burden, sallied 
forth. Hemming was fully conscious of 
the desperate nature of his undertaking. 
Thirty miles in a short winter’s day, 
dragging heavy snow-shoes through the 
moist, yielding, new-fallen snow, and 
bearing such a burden as he carried, he 
well knew was sufficient to tax to the 
utmost the physical powers of the hard- 
iest man. He feared that his strength 
was unequal to the task; but this fear 
was as nothing to the greater one of 
losing his way. The shroud of snow 
obliterates all landmarks. The land- 
scape of summer can not be identified 
in its winter robes, even in the bright 
sunlight; and then there was no sunlight. 
Vapors, of which the snow-flakes and 
the hoar-frost are born, veiled the Si- 
erra in a mantle of gloom, shutting off 
the view of distant objects, and so dis- 
torting those at hand, that the most fa- 
miliar things could not be recognized. 

“Were the perils a thousand times 
what they are,” said John to himself, 
“still would I venture. She has borne 
and nurtured the boy, and, if he lives 
till night, she shall see him once again, 
alive; or else he and I will sink into 
these snows, to lie chill and frozen until 
spring—then to feed the coyotes and 
buzzards.” 

From many standpoints, the summit 
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of the Sierra Nevada, near the sources 
of the various forks of the Yuba River, 
seems to the observer a vast, nearly level 
plateau; but when progress in any di- 
rection is attempted, the continuity of 
the seeming plain is found to be broken 
by tortuous ravines, that wind in every 
direction, and by occasional cafions, 
thousands of feet in depth, with sides of 
steep incline. 

Hemming had “raised the hill,” as 
the mountaineers term it, from the bot- 
tom of the cafion where Jasper Creek 
lies hid; and now, safety and success 
were dependent on his always choosing 
(when the frequent alternative was pre- 
sented) the ridge which led to Howe’s 
Flat, and avoiding that which led astray ; 
in crossing the numerous ravines at the 
proper point; and, finally, in making, at 
or néar the proper place, the hazardous 
descent from the mountain’s brow to 
Howe’s Flat in the depth of the cafion 
below. Swiftly he moved, with watchful 
care, seeking to recognize familiar ob- 
jects, but finding none, and often con- 
sulting a pocket-compass, to be in part 
secure of his general direction. Hour 
after hour he toiled on, in doubt and un- 
certainty, his only guide being what the 
sailors call ““dead-reckoning.” He grew 
faint and weary, and still, with a_ will 
that conquered bodily weakness, he slid 
swiftly down into the ravines, to struggle 
up the opposite slope, and to resume the 
weary monotony of shuffling along the 
flat. Ever and anon he listened for the 
troubled breathing of the boy, and some- 
times, in his anxiety, he spoke to him; 
when the faint “ Yes, papa,” that came 
from little Johnny’s lips, fell on his ear 
like a knell. 

Admonished, at length, by the fast- 
falling shadows of night, as well as his 
rapidly waning strength, John determin- 
ed to make the descent into the cafion 
from the mountain along the brow of 
which he had for an hour toiled. He felt 
no certainty that Howe’s Flat lay below; 
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indeed, he scarcely dared hope so much. 
“But what matters it,” thought he, 
“whether we perish on the hill above 
or in the abyss beneath ?” 

In the haste of preparation, John had 
forgotten nothing. He undid from his 
own waist a wide band, or surcingle; 
passed it around Johnny and himself, 
outside of ail wrappings, and buckled it 
as tight as he dared, to prevent the boy 
being thrown from him in case of acci- 
dent. He shuddered to think of him- 
self groping for the lad deep- buried in 
the ‘snow, where a disaster would hurl 
him. 

Hemming was too familiar with the 
mountains in that vicinity, and with the 
use of snow-shoes, to attempt to pick 
his way down the cafion’s side. He 
knew, that whatever there was of valley 
lay at least two thousand feet, as the 
plummet falls, below where he stood, 
and that the descent to that depth must 
be made in a traveling distance of a lit- 
tle more than one mile. No man could 


keep his footing, at a leisurely pace, on 


such an incline. There was but one 
way, and that was, to make a dash. With 
cautious steps, and rigid muscles, Hem- 
ming approached the mountain’s brow, 
and launched himself on its slope. Away 
he sped, swifter than the torrents of 
spring, that course down those hill-sides 
—swifter than the flight of an eagle, as 
he stoops on his prey. Scarcely seen in 
advance, and deftly avoided with a skill 
known only to the adept in the use of 
snow-shoes, the few scattering trees fled 
up the steep incline behind him as cloud- 
shadows course across the plain on an 
April day—faster and faster. And now 
the even grade is broken by sheer preci- 
pices of ten, fifteen, or twenty feet, over 
which he rode scarce conscious of the 
breach of continuity under his feet. With 
lungs still distended with the breath in- 
haled at the top, he reached the bottom, 
the impetus of the descent carrying him 
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far out on the level. With a murmured 
thanksgiving, John realized that the im- 
mediate peril was past. ‘‘ Whither now ?” 
said he. The anxious question was an- 
swered on the instant; for he saw im- 
mediately before him, looming out of 
the mist, the outline of a house, which, 
as he approached, took upon itself a 
wondrous familiar look. The orchard 
tree-tops peering above the snow, the 
green blinds, and the porch, over which 
a now leafless vine wound its long, na- 
ked arms, told him that he stood at the 
door of his wife’s cottage. 

Margaret, sitting at the window, had 
for hours gazed out into the gloom—had 
for hours watched the idle snow - flakes, 
as they sauntered to earth, and listened 
for the occasional sough that betokened 
a rising wind; but her thoughts were 
elsewhere. Fit time for retrospection ! 
She had once again reviewed her whole 
past life: had thought of her girlhood; 
of the days of courtship; of her fierce, 
tumultuous love for John; of her mar- 
riage at eighteen; of her husband’s de- 
termination to visit California; of his 
preparation and departure for the land 
of promise; of the birth of little John- 
ny, on the day of which this was the 
tenth anniversary; of her struggles with 
poverty, while fortune frowned on her 
husband, sick and destitute in the land 
of gold; of the days when she earned 
bread for herself and boy, by school- 
teaching, whereby was formed the habit 
of self-reliance; of her persistent self- 
culture in all matters pertaining to the 
intellect, the fruitage of which, at her 
old home, had been, not firm friendships 
nor warm affections, but envy on the 
part of women, admiration on that of 
men; of John’s joyous letters, announ- 
cing his prosperity in California; of her 
journey thither ; of the glad meeting, and 
her after bitter disappointment at finding 
thata great gulf existed between herself 
and husband—that her tastes, thoughts, 
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and desires were not his—that while her 
purposes in life were definite and fixed, 
his were dreamy and uncertain —that 
while she lived in the world of mind and 
logic, he lived in the senses and feelings 
—while the key-note of her character 
was to Aave, that of his was to Je. From 
retrospection to introspection: was she 
quite secure that her standard of excel- 
lence was higher than that of John? 
Was it not logical, that the true point 
lay between the extremes? Even ad- 
mitting the errors of her husband’s ideas 
of life, and the desirability of his adop- 
tion of her views—had she done her 
duty by him. Should she not, by gentle 
influence, have led him step by step into 
the clearer light; instead of which, had 
she not, by ill- concealed contempt and 
entire want of patience with his ideas, 
driven him from her side, to seek com- 
panionship and social enjoyment else- 
where? She thought of his fidelity to 


her in the long years of separation—of 
his endurance of sickness, privation, and 
suffering—and her heart softened toward 
him. But then came in the thought of 
his coldness and neglect for months pre- 
ceding the parting, and of his taking 
away the boy; and her heart repented of 


its momentary weakness. “Still, one 
act of kindness,” said she—“ one gener- 
ous deed for my sake, to restore my be- 
lief in the nobleness of his nature, to 
assure me that his love for me has not 
wholly died out, and I will forget the 
past and strive for the future. Yes; and 
putting aside all past convictions, I will 
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study life’s great lessons anew. But till- 
then....” 

Even as she spoke, the door opened, 
and John, with his strange burden, en- 
tered. Margaret neither spoke nor mov- 
ed; a great fear and dread laid hold upon 
her, and paralyzed every muscle. Hast- 
ily, Hemming freed himself from his 
load, removed the rubber coat and the 
many blankets that had sheltered and 
supported the boy, and placed him on 
her lap. The pale, suffering face lighted 
up with joy, and, with a glad cry of 
“Mother! my mother!” he kissed ‘her 
on the lips and either cheek, clasped his 
hands about her neck, and rested his 
head upon her bosom. The mother’s 
arms closed around him, and fondly 
would she have clasped him there for- 
ever; but she felt the hands loose their 
hold, the limp form weigh heavier in her 
arms, and she knew that Johnny was 
with the angels. 


Other children have since been born 
to the house of Hemming, and for them 
the waters of love flow from the never- 
failing springs of parental affection. But 
dearer far than the living is the dead 
boy who slumbers in the shadow of a 
giant pine—whose white tombstone 
gleams out of the night, and over whose 
grave roses shed their petals and honey- 
suckles distill their fragrartce— whose 
young life was demanded that the pa- 
rents might live, and whose memory is 
to them ever an admonition and a bene- 
diction. 
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ANDERING, some years ago, 

\ \ in the mountains of eastern 
Tennessee, in search of health and re- 
creation, I made a longer stay than was 
usual with me, in a little village three or 
four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. There was nothing very remarka- 
ble about it, except that it was surround- 
ed by the most delicious scenery, and the 
atmosphere seemed to me to be clearer 
and more bracing than any that I had 
ever yet come across. 

The intercourse with the landlord of 
the hotel where I stopped, was, as is 
usual in the South, very cordial, and en- 
tirely different from the relations which 
exist elsewhere between traveler and 
hotel-keeper. Indeed, if deference man- 
ifested itself at all, it generally came from 
the guest. 

“Well,” said my singular but at the 
same time agreeable entertainer, as we 
sat one evening smoking on the veran- 
da, which overlooked the village, “I un- 
derstand, from one of the boys, that you 
are going to leave us to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” I responded; “I have an idea 
of going in the direction of Nashville to- 
morrow morning.” 

“T am certain,” continued my host, 
“that we shail all miss you very tauch. 
Your visit has been a very agreeable 
one, all around. My wife thinks a great 
deal of you. But I think you should not 
at least go till you have seen the Bound- 
erbys.” 

“But,” said I, “who are the Bounder- 
bys? I thought I had seen all your cu- 
riosities. Are the Bounderbys to be 
classed among them?” 

“Well,” answered my genial compan- 
ion, letting out a larger puff of smoke 
than usual, and speaking with great de- 
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liberation, “they are acurious set. They 
have, beyond question, the finest horses, 
cattle, chickens, and dogs, in the coun- 
try. But that is not all. They have for 
generations been applying the same sys- 
tem of improvement to themselves, and 
a wonderfully splendid-looking set of 
men and women they are. They say 
that if no disaster should happen to 
sweep them all out of existence, the 
Bounderbys are yet destined to govern 
the world. As for myself, I would not 
be surprised if they were a little crazy 
on the subject.” 

The statement interested me greatly, 
and, as time was no object with me, I 
made up my mind at once to pay these 
extraordinary persons a visit. 

“Do they live far from this place?” I 
asked. 

“ A matter,” replied the landlord, “of 
ten or fifteen miles up the mountain. 
The road to their place is a very pict- 
uresque one, and will pay you, if nothing 
else does, for your trouble.” 

“Are they accessible to strangers?” 
I further inquired. 

‘Bless your soul,” responded my com- 
panion, “there is no such thing as in- 
hospitality in these ’ere regions. They 
will welcome you heartily, and converse 
freely with you upon any subject you 
choose. They havea mighty nice place, 
too.” 

Next morning early saw me on my 
road up the mountain to Woodland 
Farm, which I was told was the name 
of the place of the singular family of 
which I was in search. It was one of 
those glorious days in spring when joy- 
ousness seemed to pervade the face of 
the earth. The birds hopped from twig 
to twig, and from branch to branch, war- 
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bling gayly their most delicious notes. 
The trees and shrubs were everywhere 
putting forth their buds and leaves. 
The road was a winding one, shaded on 
each side with hedges and sycamores. 
Three hours’ pleasant ride brought me 
to a view of the place for which I was 
seeking; I having little difficulty in rec- 
ognizing it from the description which 
had been given to me. It was situated 
on a gentle slope, with a thick forest 
in the background. The first impres- 
sion which it left upon me was not a 
pleasant one. There was evidently too 
rigid a mathematical arrangement of the 
grounds and flower-beds which lay in 
front of the house. The house also par- 
took of the same character, and all the 
surroundings. It was one story, with a 
veranda all around. Two wings shot 
out from each side, precisely similar, 
though smaller in structure, and with 
the same ornamentation. There was at 
first sight a bewildering wealth of right 
lines and angles, in fences, out- houses, 
and dwelling, but after a short time the 
beautiful symmetry of the whole began 
to dawn on the mind. No one part of 
the place could be fairly judged without 
taking in the whole. A nearer approach 
brought to view curves and circles, but 
in happy combination with the right 
lines. There was no arrangement that 
was not in close and intimate relation 
with something contiguous, running into 
it and blending with it, and nothing un- 
certain, indeterminate, or purposeless. 
The more I gazed upon the wonder- 
ful landscape before me, the more fas- 
cinated I became with it. If any fault 
could at all be found in it, it was in a 
certain subordination of Nature to Art. 
If there were not some deep purpose in 
view, no one who had the skill to lay out 
such a place would have accorded to 
Nature so inferior a position in his plans. 
Nature, though not obliterated, was at 
every point forced to struggle for rec- 
ognition. Riding up to the front- door, 
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a colored boy came forward to take my 
horse, when I asked if Mr. Bounderby 
was at home. Just at that moment the 
gentleman himself appeared on the steps 
leading up to the hall-door. I asked if 
I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Bound- 
erby? He responded, with affability, in 
the affirmative. I then told him that 
further down the mountain, at the vil- 
lage of ——, I had heard of the fame of 
his blooded stock, and, as I was a great 
connoisseur in matters of that kind, I 
had ventured to intrude upon him. At 
the same time I handed him a letter of 
introduction from Mr. Lackering, my 
late host. While he was reading the 
letter, I had an opportunity to make a 
survey of his person. I had probably 
never laid my eyes upon a finer or more 
commanding looking old gentleman. He 
was, so far as I could judge, about sixty 
years of age, but, advanced as he was, 
his physigue had suffered little in its 
splendid outlines, except probably in the 
greater curvature of his waist. He stood 
as erect as awhip. His shoulders were 
straight and his chest as well developed 
as that of a young man. Though a long 
white beard descended from his chin, 
there was yet a youthful ruddiness in 
his complexion and a fire in his eyes that 
spoke of unimpaired vigor. Indeed, the 
first impression was that he was a young 
man whose hair and beard had grown 
white by some freak of Nature. He was 
clearly of the Anglo-Saxon type, square- 
featured and massive. Ifthe mostsearch- 
ing criticism could find fault, it would be 
because of a slight—a very slight—devi- 
ation from the right line in his nose, and 
a certain largeness of hand and foot, but 
a largeness which did not at all imply a 
want of symmetry. There was about 
him a certain air of conscious superi- 
ority rather than of personal conceit or 
vanity, which, though repellent at the 
first sight, had nothing offensive or grat- 
ing about it. It was manifested in the 
calm, commanding glances which he cast 
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about him, and in the precision and con- 
scious power of his movements. 

It was impossible for me to resist the 
conviction, as I gazed upon him, that I 
was in the presence of a superior per- 
son, if not a being of a higher and more 
perfect race than myself. Having read 
the letter, he courteously invited me to 
dismount and enter the refreshing shade 
of his mansion, for by this time the sun 
was pouring down with fierce intensity. 
Accepting his kind hospitality, I pro- 
ceeded with him into the parlors, and 
there sat down for awhile. I noticed 
that the same exquisite arrangement per- 
vaded the furniture and ornamentation 
of the rooms that was observable in the 
grounds outside. Each apartment had 
its own autonomy, and was complete in 
itself, though presenting some general 
features which allied it with that which 
adjoined ex suite. There was every- 
where noticeable a certain perfection of 
form and adaptation. If the room was 


oblong, the furniture partook of the same 


form. If there was an oval centre-table, 
there was a pattern in the carpet ora 
figure in the frescoing of the ceiling 
which justified it. I noticed, also, a 
great wealth of statuary, disposed with 
the finest taste, but all of the very best 
models. There were copies of the Far- 
nese Hercules, the Dying Gladiator, the 
Apollo Belvidere, the Venus of Milo, 
Powers’ Greek Slave; but an evident 
preponderance of male figures. The 
house was rather artistic than luxurious 
in its appointments and arrangements. 
In all the living-rooms there were waxed 
floors instead of carpets. Nothing at- 
tracted my attention so much as the in- 
genious methods of ventilation which 
revealed themselves almost at every 
turn. 

Having chatted for a short time on in- 
different subjects, my host led me to the 
stables, and exhibited to me his horses, 
then his cattle, his chickens, and his 
pigeons. The same evidences of clean- 
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liness, ventilation, and perfect adapta- 
tion were observable in all the out-offices 
of this most singular and charming abode. 
The same idea forced itself upon me 
when viewing the decidedly superior 
forms of animal life by which I was sur- 
rounded, as when I first cast my eyes 
upon the proprietor. The horses had a 
nobler arch to their necks, more exquis- 
ite limbs, broader chests, thinner flanks, 
and more shiny coats than any other 
horses that I had ever seen. The cat- 
tle were evidently of the short- horned 
Durham variety, but they had finer forms 
and more distended udders than I had 
ever come across before. As for the 
fowl and pigeons, they were in endless 
variety, but in all cases strikingly pecul- 
iar and splendid. I exhausted my whole 
dictionary supply in giving expression 
to my admiration of what I saw, but in 
the most general terms, through fear 
that my assumed character of a connois- 
seur in blooded stock might be explod- 
ed. To tell the truth, I was amazed at 
what I beheld, and for a time was not at 
all sure that I had not stumbled, by some 
lucky chance, into a new and entirely 
superior world to the one in which I had 
been living. I rubbed my eyes several 
times, stubbed my toes, and slyly bark- 
ed my knuckles upon some convenient 
jamb or gate-post, to make sure that I 
was not dreaming. The horse upon 
which I had ridden to the place, which, 
upon starting, seemed to me to be a very 
fair specimen of the equine species, now 
looked to bea sort of architectural steed, 
too poor and miserable for a Rosinante. 
The Newfoundland dog which accom- 
panied me, and in whose powerful chest 
I had gloried a short time previously, 
appeared to be a scraggy fright beside 
the calm, colossal, and splendid animal of 
the same kind, that was reposing on the 
door-step, his nose on his paws, when I 
arrived. As for myself, though sallying 
forth in the morning with the impression 
that I was a tolerably fair specimen of 
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my race, I now shrank from every mir- 
ror that came in view, lest it might give 


back some misshapen and miserable. 


monster, with whom I never could again 
be on terms of amity. The sense of my 
own inferiority and the inferiority of ev- 
erything I possessed was becoming ab- 
solutely unbearable and oppressive. 
Having seen everything, I was about 
to call for my horse and take my leave, 
but my host would not consent to what 
he.considered so abrupt a departure. 
“You must at least,” he said, “stop for 
dinner. We dine here at the plebeian 
hour of four o’clock, but I presume you 
can forego your city habits for one day. 
I should also like to introduce you to 
Mrs. Bounderby and my family.” 
Though I was really anxious to get 
away as speedily as possible from a place 
which had so cruelly lacerated my self- 
love; I readily accepted the invitation, 
in the hope of getting some information 
upon the subject which had brought me 
to Woodland—namely, the improvement 
of the human race itself, of which I had 
such positive evidence in Mr. Bound- 
erby, by means of scientific selection. 
Returning to the house, we found 
Mrs. Bounderby standing. on the front 
steps, waiting for her husband. She was 
really a magnificent woman, though she 
could not be less than forty-five years of 
age, but there was not that immeasura- 
ble distance between her and hundreds 
of other women whom I had seen, that 
there was between her husband and all 
other men. I felt, the moment I laid 
my eyes upon her, that she, in a human 
point of view, was a sister, and that I 
could cordially shake her by the hand. 
There was nothing of that indefinable 
but at the same time palpable superior- 
ity about her so painfully manifest in Mr. 
Bounderby. She was a glorious wom- 
an, in every sense of the term, but clear- 
ly of the ordinary and usual type. I ob- 
served her closely every chance I got. 
If there was anything especially remark- 
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able in a form and face so healthily hand- 
some and good, it was the exquisite pro- 
portions of the nose and the smallness 
of the hands. Indeed, the latter were 
small almost to the point of deformity. 
The incongruity did not probably exist 
when she was younger and more slender 
than she was now. She also belonged 
to the same variety of the human family 
as her husband. She had light-brown 
luxuriant hair; blue eyes, celestial in 
their depth and brilliancy; and an ex- 
quisite complexion, not strictly pink and 
white, but rather a creamy white, with 
the blush of the peach. 

Mr. Bounderby introduced me to his 
wife, who received me with great cor- 
diality.. I could not resist giving her 
hand a slight pressure when she placed 
itin mine, for I felt there was some kin- 
ship at least between her and me, reck- 
oning from Adam. She bade me wel- 
come to Woodland with that air of healthy 
and unconstrained hospitality which is so 
taking, and then led the way to the grate- 
ful shade of her rich parlors. There we 
found two young ladies—one seated at 
the piano, and the other reading in an 
easy chair. I had no difficulty in at 
once coming to the conclusion that the 
young lady at the piano was the daugh- 
ter of my kind host and hostess. In 
her there was, to the close observer, a 
happy blending of both parents. What- 
ever in them was antagonistic and oppo- 
site, was toned down to a sweet and 
harmonious accordance. The other was, 
in every respect, a contrast. She was 
rather below than above the medium 
height. She had blue eyes, blue-black 
hair, and the most brilliant complexion 
that I had ever seen. I observed that 
there was about both of them that same 
air of quiet superiority displayed by Mr. 
Bounderby, but a superiority which rath- 
er deprecated and apologized than as- 
serted itself. I concluded that the young 
lady with the dark hair was a visitor— 
perhaps a distant relative — but my sur- 
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prise was complete when Mrs. Bounder- 
by introduced her to me as her eldest 
daughter Melissa. The other was Mary, 
and was only nineteen years of age, 
though, from her commanding and well- 
rounded figure, I took her to be the oid- 
er of the two. “My son,” said Mr. 
Bounderby, “is off on one of his mount- 
ain excursions, and will not be home till 
evening.” After spending a short time 
in that commonplace conversation which 
usually precedes a repast, dinner was 
announced, and we all proceeded to the 
dining-room. The dinner was as unique 
as the mansion in which it was given. It 
was a compound of the plainest and sim- 
plest fare with the most exquisite luxu- 
ries. There were cracked wheat and pazé 
de foie gras, a chéteaubriand and boiled 
ham and cabbage, molasses and mulla- 
gatawny. The wines were not in great 
profusion, but they were of the richest 
and rarest quality. 

As soon as the ladies retired, I turned 
the conversation upon the subject of the 
success which had evidently attended his 
efforts to improve the breed of animals 
in which he had taken an interest, in the 
hope of getting something from him on 
the more important topic of human ad- 
vancement, physically and morally, by 
means of scientific selection. I found 
that he was not at all disposed to be ret- 
icent in the matter. On the contrary, he 
plunged at once in medias res. “Yes, 
sir,” said he, “we are all men and an- 
imals, under the same system, here. 
There is a saying, which has been held 
to be true in all ages, but without any 
very clear conception of its meaning: it 
is, that ‘Blood will tell.’ It was a con- 
viction of this kind that has led men, at 
all times, to consent to have sovereign 
power held by a single family. They 
thought that the great characteristics 
which induced them to accept the first 
member of the family as a leader or em- 
peror, would be perpetuated in his line. 
But never was there a greater mistake. 
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The elevation to which these gifted men 
attained, was productive of nothing so 
much as the grossest immoralities. The 
so-called ‘cld families’ of the world are 
precisely those that have the least con- 
tinuity about them. The mere name was 
regarded as everything, while the actual 
facts of descent were totally ignored. 
We have a most signal instance of this 
absurdity in the present Emperor of 
the French. He is the son of Admiral 
Verhuel, of the Dutch navy, and Hor- 
tense, the daughter of Josephine. There 
is not a drop of the true Bonaparte 
blood in his veins. His véry appear- 
ance is all that is necessary to prove 
this. He has not a feature in common 
with the family to which he pretends to 
belong. He may play Napoléon, but he 
never can be one. Indeed, for my part, 
I think he is more of an actor, or theat- 
rical manager, than an emperor. The 
same is, also, measurably true of all 
the reigning and aristocratic families 
of the old world. They are simply 
masquers, possessing not a single qual- 
ity of the great dead. It is owing to 
this fact that we see dynasties and aris- 
tocracies everywhere decaying. Blood, 
in their cases, evidently is not ‘telling’ 
anything that is very intelligible ; and for 
the simple reason, that there is not any 
blood worth speaking of. The aris- 
tocracy of money—which, to all ap- 
pearances, is taking the place of the pre- 
tended old families, is not destined to 
make any very deep impression on the 
world, for the reason that it is neces- 
sarily ephemeral. The man becomes 
rich because of some special qualities— 
certainly worth perpetuation, but which 
are shortly lost, because there is no ne- 
cessity upon the rich man’s son to ex- 
hibit any great quality, except it be that 
of amusing himself. The general rule is, 
that a rich man’s son is not only a spend- 
thrift, but utterly worthless—just as the 
parson’s son is usually a scape-grace. 
But there must be rulers and leaders of 
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men. The world is getting too scientific 
to allow itself to depend upon chance in 
this matter. As we have seen, the aris- 
tocracy of mere names, without any of 
the qualities which originally rendered 
them illustrious, is an absurdity ; an aris- 
tocracy of money, a mere vulgar delu- 
sion. The aristocracy of the future will 
consist of men of the noblest forms and 
the most brilliant minds. If the horse, 
by scientific selection, can be improved 
— if the good qualities which he inherits 
can be brought out in stronger relief, and 
the bad ones eliminated — why can not 
the human race be improved in the same 
way? I perceive, sir,” said he, turning 
short upon me, “that you wear glasses. 
Are you near-sighted?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am very near- 
sighted; I have been so from infancy. 
My father and my grandfather were also 
near-sighted.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Bounderby, “there it 
is again! If your forefathers had ap- 
plied themselves to the law of selection, 
they might have eliminated this defect, 
entirely, from their descendants. The 
Bounderbys have been engaged in the 
business of improving their race for the 
last four generations. They commenced, 
too, with very indifferent materials. The 
name of my great-grandfather was Josiah 
Bounderby. He was a native of the 
county of Kent, in England. He had 
accomplished what were then considered 
some very curious results in the breed- 
ing of pigeons, to which he was pas- 
sionately devoted. He arrived at such 
a knowledge of the business, that he 
could produce almost any kind of pigeon 
desired, within certain limits. The idea 
struck him, that what was possible with 
pigeons might not be wholly impractica- 
ble in man. He was a very ordinary 
person; though our record of him is, 
necessarily, very brief.” 

Mr. Bounderby then rose, and pro- 
ceeded to a safe of extraordinary thick- 
ness and solidity, which had been let into 
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the wall. Opening it, he took therefrom 
a large book, bound in Russia leather, 
and held together with massive brass 
clasps. The leaves, as he opened it, I 
perceived, were not of paper, but of 
parchment, and were yellow with age. 

“This,” said my host, resuming, “is 
the family record. The entry in relation 
to my great-grandfather, and traced with 
his own hand, reads: ‘Josiah Bounderby; 
born in the county of Kent, England, 
in 1710; died, 1785. Hair, red; nose, 
short; right foot, clubbed; slight curva- 
ture of spine; five feet six inches in 
height. At the age of thirty-five, meas- 
ured thirty-two inches around the chest, 
and thirty around the waist; at forty-five, 
measured forty inches around the waist.’ 
I said,” continued Mr. Bounderby, “that 
this record was traced by himself; and 
so it was, with the exception of the date 
of death, which was, of course, left 
blank, to be filled by his heir. Indeed, 
that has ever since been the custom of 
the representative of each generation. 
We have no likeness of my great-grand- 
father, except that silhouette which you 
see on the wail, yonder. From it, he ev- 
idently was not a very imposing specimen 
of humanity. 

“Here, now, is the record of my 
great-grandmother: ‘Annabel Lee; born 
in the county of Lincolnshire, in 1721; 
died, 1792. Hair, brown; features, reg- 
ular. Five feet eight inches high; comes 
of a very tall and erect family. We 
have not,” continued Mr. Bounderby, 
“even a silhouette of my great-grand- 
mother. The tradition of the family is, 
that she was a woman of magnificent 
form. My grandfather was a much more 
presentable man than my great-grand- 
father. There is an oil-painting of him 
on that wall. The lady beside him is 
my grandmother.” 

Referring to the entries relating to 
them in the great family record, he point- 
ed out their merits and defects, and 
showed, that in the next succeeding gen- 
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eration, these defects, by careful selec- 
tion, had been either eliminated or great- 
ly modified. An examination of the fam- 
ily portraits exhibited, plainly enough, a 
grand progress toward beauty of form. 

“ My grandfather emigrated to Amer- 
ica,” continued Mr. Bounderby, “and 
settled in Connecticut. My father mov- 
ed to Virginia, and I came here. We have 
all been engaged in producing blooded 
stock, of various kinds, as well as im- 
proving ourselves.” 

“You will pardon me for remarking 
it,” I said, “but you do not seem to make 
much account of the women in these fam- 
ily records.” 

“The fact is,” replied Mr. Bounder- 
by, “our female descendants soon get 
heyond family influences. They share, 
in each generation, the general improve- 
ment of the family; but when they get 
married, they forget family traditions, and 
are subjected to other ideas. I admit 
that it is a waste; but in the present 
condition of society, it can not be avoid- 
ed.” 

* You will also pardon me,” I said, “if 
I inquire why there is so great a differ- 
ence between the two young ladies, your 
daughters ?” 

“T have not the least objection to ex- 
plain it. It all came of a mistake made 
on the part of my father. He reached 
the conclusion, that to produce certain 
results, it would be necessary for him to 
marry a woman of the Italian race; but 
we are now all satisfied, that races so 
diametrically opposite as the fair-haired 
Anglo-Saxon and the dark-eyed Latin 
can not be judiciously blended. The 
only result that came of it was, that I 
had black hair instead of brown; which, 
as you may now perceive, faded away 
prematurely. The Latin type, however, 
seems to have reproduced itself in a 
most mysterious manner in my eld- 
est daughter. You may also have no- 
ticed a certain peculiarity in the ar- 
rangement of my grounds, and the 
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plan of my house. The predominant 
feature, you must have observed, is that 
of a rigid, mathematical regularity. I 
resolved upon that arrangement because 
I believe that the surroundings exercise 
no inconsiderable effect upon both men 
andanimals. I believe that the people of 
Philadelphia, both men and women, owe 
that regularity of feature and teeth, for 
which they are remarkable, to the math- 
ematical precision with which their city 
is laid out. The idea of regularity and 
just proportion is, there, always before 
the mind.” 

Mr. Bounderby was proceeding in fur- 
ther illustration of this branch of the 
subject, when he was interrupted by a 
few notes of the richest and fullest tenor 
that I had ever heard; and immediately 
thereafter there burst into the room a 
young man of about five-and -twenty 
years of age, of noblest mien and most 
perfect form. He was about six feet high, 
and broad-shouldered. His face was 
covered with luxuriant brown beard, and 
was almost divine in its classic beauty. 
Throwing his broad-brimmed hat aside, 
he said, addressing his father: “I have 
had a more than ordinarily long ramble 
about the mountains, and am hungry as 
a bear. But I see the dinner is over, 
and I suppose I must apply myself to 
the larder.” 

Having been introduced to me, he 
shook hands warmly, and asked me how 
I liked the mountains of East Tennessee. 
He seemed, at every breath, to throw off 
a surplus vitality. I observed, that the 
one or two slight personal defects of 
his father were entirely eliminated in his 
person. The hands and feet were small, 
and the nose was perfect in its outline. 

When he had retired, Mr. Bounderby 
said: “That young gentleman, sir, is the 
product of three generations of careful 
selection. He is as nearly perfect, phys- 
ically, as a human being can well be — 
at least, according to our present con- 
ceptions. There may be higher models 
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to which we may yet attain ; but we are 
satisfied to rest upon what we have al- 
ready achieved, in the way of personal 
beauty and perfection of form. We do 
not know but that, by future experi- 
ments, we may be able to secure a tough- 
ness of fibre which will give us a lon- 
gevity not hitherto enjoyed by mankind. 
You may probably have observed, that 
my son’s forehead is low, but square and 
massive. We have here the basis, at 
least, of a magnificent intellectuality ; 
and that is the second point upon which 
we propose to experiment in the future. 
I confess to you, that this is the most 
intricate branch of the study upon which 
we have yet entered. It is easy enough 
to determine upon physical excellencies 
and defects, in making our selections; 
but it is more difficult with the mind. 
We hope, however, by a patient investi- 
gation running through generations, to 
solve even this problem. We are now 
forced to rely on phrenology; but we 
only take its revelations sparingly. I am 
afraid, that when it descends to too mi- 
nute details, it loses itself in its own 
technicalities.” 

Thinking that I had here discovered 
a weak point, by which the whole labors 
of the family might be neutralized, I in- 
terrupted him, saying: “But how do 
you know that your son will be suf- 
ficiently tractable to accept the wife that 
you may scientifically select for him? 
How can you tell that he will not be led 
to bid defiance to your suggestions, in 
consequence of some wayward fancy?” 

“Impossible, sir,” he replied. ‘“ Ev- 
ery man who gets married had some 
pre-existing ideal. When he finds the 
woman who, in some dim way, fills this 
ideal, he takes to himself a wife. This 
ideal is often suggested by the reading 
of a chance piece of poetry, or a reverie. 
He pursues the phantom until he clutches 
it in flesh and blood. But it is different 
altogether with us. It has been the cus- 
tom, in our family, for father and son to 
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examine the question dispassionately — 
determine upon the excellencies which 
are to be enhanced, and the defects 
which are to be eliminated. We, in this 
way, form the ideal in a perfectly natural 
way. Why, sir, my son is now deeply 
in love, but it is with a woman he has yet 
to find. I myself spent ten years hunt- 
ing for my ideal. I propose that my son 
shall devote the same length of time to 
the pursuit. Our idea is, that the Bopnd- 
erbys, in time, shall be the rulers of the 
world. They will attain to that pre-emi- 
nence, not by intrigue or skillful com- 
binations, but by a universal acknowl- 
edgment of their superiority, mentally 
and physically, to all other men. We 
have obtained such a start, now, that I 
have no fears for the future, and no ap- 
prehension of rivalry. And in all that 
we have done, and propose to do, we 
conscientiously believe that we are ful- 
filling the divine mandate. Everybody ad- 
mits that it is the duty of each individual 
to improve the talents which God has 
given him. This is exactly what we are 
doing, though we operate in the larger 
line of a family. The family, sir, is as su- 
perior to the individual as the race or na- 
tionis tothe family. A family may survive 
for a thousand years, or more. Our sys- 
tem may be summed up in a few words: 
improving and developing what good we 
originally found, and eliminating defects. 
That we have made some mistakes, I do 
not deny; but we are learning some- 
thing every day. One very patent and 
satisfactory result of our operations is, 
a moral tone for which you will search 
long elsewhere. Immorality and dissi- 
pation are unknown among us. We are 
not working for ourselves, nor for to-day; 
but for future generations, and, for aught 
we know, for all time.” 

Having spent some further time in 
this sort of conversation, I withdrew, 
thanking my kind host and hostess, and 
their family, for the pleasant day which 
I had spent. 
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Returning down the mountain, I found 
myself in a state of bewilderment that it 
would be impossible for me to describe. 
Whatever self-respect I had, was en- 
tirely obliterated. I felt that I belonged 
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to a decaying and moribund race. If it 
were the rule of this thing we call life, 
that the fittest should always survive, the 
Bounderbys of the future would have it 
all their own way. 
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NO. VIII.—THE MODOCS. 


EN best acquainted with this 

tribe, say that their true name 

is Moadoc—a word which originated 

with the Shasteecas, who applied it in- 

definitely to all wild Indians or enemies. 

Subsequently it was abridged to its pres- 

ent form, and narrowed in its use to the 
tribe now bearing it. 

Their proper habitat is on the south- 
ern shore of Lower Klamath Lake, on 
Hot Creek, around Clear Lake, and along 
Lost River, in Oregon. They sometimes 
came out as far west as Butte Creek, in 
summer, to dig roots, and occasionally, 
though seldom, made an incursion into 
the unoccupied and disputed territory 
west and south of Goose Lake. Since 
the almost total destruction of the Shas- 
teecas, the Hot Creek Modocs have been 
in the habit of coming down to the Shas- 
ta River every summer, to fish for salm- 
on, which are not obtainable in their 
own waters. They generally arrive down 
about the 4th of July, so as to be in Yre- 
ka on that great occasion of gunpowder, 
cakes, and beer; and when that little 
city was so disastrously burned on the 
national anniversary of 1871, the Modocs 
were present, and several of them did 
yeoman’s service in manning the en- 
gines. 

The great plains around Goose Lake 
were densely inhabited of old, as is dem- 
onstrated by the number of stone mor- 
tars —fashioned with a sharp point, to 
be inserted into the ground-—which have 


been plowed up on Davis Creek and 
elsewhere ; but within the historical pe- 
riod they have been deserted. The In- 
dians assert, that, long ago, the Modocs, 
Piutes, and Pit River Indians contended 
for their possession in many bloody bat- 
tles, but none of them ever gained a 
permanent advantage, and at last they 
abandoned the ferocious and wasting 
struggle from sheer exhaustion, leaving 
nothing settled concerning the title to 
the land. Always afterward, even when 
the all- equalizing Americans had arriv- 
ed, none of them ever ventured thither, 
except now and then a band of warriors, 
armed to the teeth, on a hunting‘or fish- 
ing excursion of a few days, slipping 
through with haste and with stealth. It 
had become a savage Golgotha, a place 
of skulls, through which they passed 
with shuddering and with bated breath. 

In physiognomy, the Modocs present 
more rugged and stolid strength of feat- 
ure than the Shasteecas, or than the Cal- 
ifornia Indians proper. Their cheek- 
bones are rather large; hair remarkably 
thick and coarse; faces heavy and drow- 
sy, much like the faces in Sacramento 
Valley, but not wrinkling so excessively 
in old age; eyes dullish, and frequent- 
ly yellow where they should be white. 
Though living at a higher altitude than 
the Shasteecas about Yreka, they are 
darker colored, probably because of their 
proximity to large bodies of water. Un- 
like all other tribes in the State, the 
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men as well as the women paint them- 
selves with various pigments formed from 
rotten wood, different kinds of earth, etc., 
making smears and blotches of color in 
most grotesque fashion. 

Taken altogether, they are rather a 
cloddish, indolent, ordinarily good - nat- 
ured race, but treacherous at bottom, 
sullen when angered, and notorious for 
keeping Punic faith. Their bravery no- 
body can dispute. They are churlishly 
exclusive, having no reciprocity or car- 
tel with other tribes, like the blithe- 
hearted, joyous Wintoons; inviting none 
to their dances, and receiving no invita- 
tions in return. In fact, they have hard- 
ly any merry - makings, like the unnum- 
bered acorn, clover, pine-nut, and salm- 
on dances of the southern tribes; but 
chiefly the gloomy and truculent orgies 
of war, of the scalp, and of death. They 
attained of old to a great infamy as slave- 
dealers, their principal victims being the 
timid, simple, joyous races of California, 
and especially those of Pit River, though 
now the latter have forgiven the ancient 
crime, and heartily wish them well in 
their fight with the American. They 
have a toughness of vitality which cor- 
responds with their character. In 1847, 
the small-pox destroyed about 150 of the 
tribe; they were forever at war with 
the Shasteecas until the Whites inter- 
vened; they have run many a foolhardy 
tilt against the Americans; and yet, as 
a nation, they are probably increasing 
slowly to-day! In 1851, they were less 
numerous than the Shasteecas; now they 
number about 250, and the latter thirty- 
five or forty. 

The squaw Matilda, often mentioned 
in the dispatches as one of the chief me- 
diators, is a woman of no mean capacity. 
Living with an American, she keeps his 
house tight and snug as any White wom- 
an could, and whenever not occupied 
with her household cares, she is busy 
over her pencil and paper. She has a 
voluminous roll of sketches, partly cop- 


ies, but principally original drawings. 
With a stump of a pencil and any casual 
scrap of paper, she will strike off at sight 
an American, an Englishman, a German, 
a Chinaman, a Modoc, or any eccentric 
character she may chance to see; and 
her heads are wonderfully correct and 
graphic. If she had received an educa- 
tion, or enjoyed any privileges except 
those afforded by the rudest backwoods, 
she would have been heard of in the art 
world. Matilda is a woman of a strong, 
dark face, glittering eyes, slow and de- 
liberate in speech, and of an iron will— 
a good type of her race. 

For a foundation to his wigwam, the 
Modoc excavates a circular space from 
two to four feet deep, then makes over 
it a conical structure of puncheons, which 
is strongly braced up with timbers, fre- 
quently hewn and a foot square. The 
whole is warmly covered with earth, and 
an aperture left atop, to which the in- 
habitants ascend byacentre-pole. Both 
sexes dressed themselves in skins and 
furs, like the Oregon Indians, before 
they ever saw an American. For gala- 
dresses, they tanned large-sized skins, 
and inlaid them with brilliant-colored 
duck-scalps, sewed on in various figures, 
making very handsome, if rather evil- 
smelling, robes. 

Fish are caught with gigs, pointed 
with horn or bone, and with various 
kinds of seines. They formerly had 
dug-outs, generally made from the fir, 
quite rude and unshapely concerns, com- 
pared with those of the lower Klamath, 
but substantial, and sometimes large 
enough to carry 1,800 pounds of mer- 
chandise.. Across the bow of one of 
these canoes the seine was stretched, 
bellying back as the craft was propelled 
through the water, until the catch was 
sufficiently large, when it was lifted up, 
emptied, and then replaced for another 
draught. 

In these canoes they also gather the 
wocus. This is an aquatic plant, with 
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a floating leaf very much like that of a 
. pond-lily, in the centre of which is a pod 
resembling a poppy-head, full of farina- 
ceous seeds. These are pulled in great 
quantities, and the seed thrashed out on 
shore, forming an excellent material for 
bread or panada. Americans sometimes 
gather and parch them, then eat them in 
a bowl of milk with a spoon—a dish 
which is very relishable. The Klam- 
ath lakes are the only waters, I believe, 
on which this singular plant is known to 
exist, and it has been well suggested, 
that, if transplanted to other swamps 
and lagoons of California, it might be- 
come a cereal almost as productive and 
nutritious as rice. It constitutes a large 
source of winter supply for the Modocs. 
Another vegetable product they depend 
on largely is the £zce, or kace—a root 
about an inch long and as large as one’s 
little finger, of a bitter-sweetish and pun- 
gent taste, something like ginseng. Ear- 
ly in June, they quit their warm winter- 
lodges, and scatter about in small parties 
and families, encamping in brushwood 
booths, for the purpose of gathering this 
root. They find it in moist, rich places, 
near the edge of swamps; and, with a 
little fire- hardened stick in her hand, 
and a basket, a squaw can root it out 
fast. It is washed and eaten raw (the 
children and men are munching it all 
day), or dried and sacked up for winter. 
An industrious woman will put away 
many bushels of it in the attic of the 
lodge. They also set much store by 
cammas, which is gathered and preserv- 
ed in the same manner. Thus it will be 
seen that the Modocs are more properly 
“Diggers,” though not generally class- 
ed as such, than the California Indians 
thus called. 

In Lost River, desert stream though 
it is, the Modocs find a remarkable sup- 
ply and variety of fish. There are black, 
silver-sided, and speckled trout, of which 
first two species specimens are taken 


weighing twenty-five pounds; buffalo 
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fish, from five to twelve pounds; and 
very large, fine suckers—such only in 
name and appearance, for they are not 
bonier than common fishes. In spawn- 
ing-time, the fish school up from Clear 
Lake in extraordinary numbers, so that 
the Indians have only to put a slight ob- 
struction in the river, when they can lit- 
erally shovel them out. But the salm- 


-on, king of the finny tribes, they have 


not. That royal fish ascends the Klam- 
ath only to the first rapids below the 
lake, for above there is no gravel suita- 
ble tospawn in. The Modocs smoke up 
small stores of fish for winter consump- 
tion, and that principally from the little, 
white lake-fish; for they return from 
their summer pilgrimage to the Shasta 
empty-handed. From these facts may 
be learned the secret of the Modocs’ 
strong attachment to the banks of Lost 
River. 

The Modoc squaws make a beautiful 
fashion of baby-basket. It is of fine 
willow-work, a little longer than a baby, 
shaped like a cylinder with half of it cut 
away, and the ends rounded. It is in- 
tended to be set up against the wall or 
carried on the back; hence the infant is 
lashed perpendicularly in it, with his feet 
standing on one end, and the other arch- 
ing over his head fora canopy. In one 
which I saw this canopy was supported 
by standards, spirally wrapped with gay- 
colored calico, with looped and scallop- 
ed hangings between; and the body of 
it being woven of the finest willows in 
variegated colors, and the little cub pin- 
ioned in it, neat, clean, with his nose 
wiped, and standing straight up as an 
arrow —it was quite a fashionable turn- 
out. Letasquaw black her whole face be- 
low the eyes, including the nose, shining 
black; thrust a goose-quill three inches 
long through the sep/um of her nose, don 
her close-fitting skull-cap, and start for 
town with her baby-basket lashed to her 
back; then she feels the pride of mater- 
nity strong within her. The little fellow 
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is swaddled all around like a mummy, 
with nothing visible but his head, so that 
he can sleep standing. From the man- 
ner in which the tender skull is thus ban- 
daged back, it often results that it grows 
backward and upward at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, as if it had been com- 
pressed between two boards. Among 
the Muckalucs, a closely related tribe, I 
have seen a man of fifty years whose 
forehead was all gone, the head sloping 
right back on a line with the nose. Yet 
his faculties seemed nowise impaired. 
Again, the basket is so shaped that the 
baby, when riding on his mother’s back, 
seems to be inserted into a tiny pulpit. 
All this conspicuous pains-taking which 
the Modoc squaws expend on their baby- 
baskets is good; it is a hopeful thing. 
Not unfrequently a Digger woman will 
set her baby carelessly in the top of a 
conical basket —the same in which she 
carries her household effects—leaving it 
loose and liable to fall out. When she 
has a baby-basket, it is not ornamented; 
and one tribe contemptuously call it 
“the dog’s-nest.” 

The Modocs have a hereditary chief- 
tainship, and they are something less 
democratic and independent than the 
California Indians proper. But their 
surly and intractable character reveals 
itself occasionally. Sconchin, the lineal 
and rightful Chief of the whole tribe, and 
perhaps the most conscientious and hon- 
est Modoc the Americans ever knew, 
together with the famous Laylake (after 
whom a branch of the nation is called), 
made a treaty of peace with Captain 
Jesse Walker in 1854, and again with 
the Government in 1864, and both of 
them he kept religiously. He remained 
on the Klamath Reservation, as he had 
promised, and it was partly his fidelity 
to his pledges which finally brought 
about Captain Jack’s secession and all 
the subsequent troubles of this year. 
In 1870, Captain Jack, a coward and a 
braggart, set up the standard of insur- 
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rection, and led away from the reserva- 
tion all but a hundred of the Modocs, 
who remained and still remain loyal to 
their legitimate Chief. He had given 
no pledges for himself, and he declared 
that Sconchin had no authority to bind 
him. 

It is sometimes asserted that the Mo- 
docs have improved in disposition since 
the American conquest. B. F. Dowell, 
for instance, states that, twenty years 
ago, they were all roving, hostile, bar- 
barous savages; while now more than 
half of them are loyal, very kind, and 
many of them speak good English. 
This is a rank delusion, common to 
American egotism. Their “loyalty,” as 
with a great majority of Indians, is sim- 
ply fear; they are neither more nor less 
kind than they were as savages—if any- 
thing, less generous to each other; and 
experience gives painful proof of the fact 
that the younger and English - speaking 
generation are less truthful, less honest, 
and less virtuous than the old, simon- 
pure savages. 

I will give an instance of conspicuous 
shabbiness in their modern treatment of 
one another. When Captain Jack re- 
volted and left the reservation, he and 
his band went down to Lost Riverand en- 
gaged in gambling with Captain George 
and his Muckalucs (Klamath Lake In- 
dians). The latter were successful, and 
eventually won twenty-odd ponies, be- 
sides other articles. When the time of 
reckoning came, Captain Jack flatly re- 
fused to give up the ponies, and propos- 
ed that they should try a shooting-match 
for them. Captain George had fewer 
followers than he, and they were not 
armed; so, after much fierce jangling, 
he was forced to consent. Then Cap- 
tain Jack turned bully, began to bluster 
like a pirate, openly threatened Captain 
George’s life, and finally drove the po- 
nies coolly off! 

On the other hand, how admirable was 
the conduct of Sconchin, in contrast. 
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He and his faithful hundred were after- 
ward removed to the Yainax Reserva- 
tion, and, in the spring of 1872, they de- 
parted on a two-months’ leave of ab- 
sence, to gather roots and fish. The 
day before I reached the reservation, 
Sconchin’s furlough expired, and the 
old Chief mounted his horse and rode 
forty miles through the desert to get it 
renewed, though he knew well there was 
not a bayonet on the reservation, and 
that the whole matter was an unmitigat- 
ed farce. 

When going into battle, the Modocs 
generally strip themselves naked, and 
hideously besmear the front of their 
bodies with blood-colored streaks and 
splashes of paint. Every frontiersman 
knows and dreads the terrible signifi- 
cance of red paint when employed by an 
Indian; it is the black flag of savage 
warfare. Their women often go forth 
to battle with them. Alvy Boles relates 
the following story, which may possibly 
be a little apocryphal, though the ac- 
counts received from the front during 
the present war go to confirm it: In 
1854, when Captain Judy was campaign- 
ing against the united bands of the 
Modocs and Shasteecas, on the Klam- 
math, north of Yreka, women were fre- 
quently seen among the Indians, fight- 
ing, and sometimes found among the 
dead. One day, the enemy came sud- 
denly upon him, advancing rapidly over 
the brow of a hill, and filling the air with 
a perfect shower of arrows. But not a 
male barbarian was in sight. Before 
them, in solid line of battle, their women 
were moving to the charge, while the 
warriors slunk along behind them, dis- 
charging their arrows between. For a 
moment, the Americans were taken 
aback. Their traditional gallantry, not 
a whit diminished by residence on the 
frontier, forbade them from firing on the 
tender sex. But what could be done? 
They could not shoot a bullet at a right 
angle over the women’s heads, though 
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they would doubtless have done that if 
they could. Then the gallant Captain 
gave the order, “ Break down the breast- 
works!” It was done. In his report 
of the battle, Captain Judy mentioned 
that “a few squaws were killed by acci- 
dent!” 

One custom the Modocs have which 
is peculiar. In the morning, at day- 
break, before any one has issued from 
his wigwam, they all arise in their rude 
couches and join in an orison, a kind of 
chant intoned with that haunting and 
mournful cadence—that hoarse, long, 
wailing sound—which is so infinitely 
saddening in all the music of the Amer- 
ican Indians. It would seem to be a 
kind of invocation to that Great Being 
(Komodse) whom the Modocs vaguely 
recognize as the Creator. This was re- 
lated to me by N. B. Ball, a soldier un- 
der Captain Jesse Walker, who listened 
to it one morning with a strange feeling 
while he lay close along the brow of a 
hill before the battle, glancing down his 
gun-barrel and waiting for the daybreak 
to show the nick in the sights. 

All the Modocs were absent from the 
reservation and widely scattered over 
the country, at their summer labors; 
hence, I saw none of the chiefs, and did 
not get a perfectly satisfactory account 
of the tribe. But the Muckalucs, known 
to the Americans as the Klamath Lake 
Indians, have the same language and 
the same customs, and their history will 
supplement the other. They divide 
themselves into two main bodies, the 
Eécskinnes and Blykinnes, which names 
mean respectively “lowlanders” and 
“uplanders.” The Edcskinnes dwell 
around Klamath Lake, the Blykinnes on 
Sprague River. Though they have in- 
termarried a good deal with the Modocs, 
giving rise to a border race called Cém- 
batwash, they have warred on them even 
more, and beaten them time out of mind. 
They are deadly hereditary enemies. 

We have come, now, into the real Or- 
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egon races, who have produced great 
chiefs, mighty warriors, organizers of 
government, men of old renown. Per- 
haps the most celebrated of these was 
Cumtucne, who died about 1866. He 
was rather a peace-chief—that is, a great 
orator, prophet, and rain-maker. Not 
only among the Muckalucs and Modocs, 
but through all the surrounding tribes, 
he was known and dreaded, and Indians 
traveled two hundred miles to consult 
him. It was believed that he could poi- 
son water or food by his simple volition, 
and many other wonderful things could 
he perform. At the present time, Cap- 
tain George is Chief of the Muckalucs, 
without a rival, and he can muster 250 
warriors. He wields over his subjects 
an authority such as few, if any, Califor- 
nia chieftains dare attempt. On one oc- 
casion, not long ago, two of them were 
somewhat the worse for fire- water; in 
consequence of which they were whoop- 
ing and running riot, and not only re- 
fused obedience to Captain George, but 
insulted him. Thereupon, the despotic 
old savage coolly drew his bow and shot 
them both unto death, where they stood ; 
and none of their relatives ever dared 
bring him to judgment. Among these, 
the Chief also assesses, arbitrarily, the 
number of ponies, or the amount of 
shells, which must be paid as blood- 
money, in case of murder. 

There is a war-chief, and a peace-chief 
or medicine- man, besides a great num- 
ber of petty local head-men, whom the 
two leaders keep well in hand. One of 
the principal functions of the medicine- 
man is to “give the people a good 
heart,” which he does through the in- 
strumentality of a speech, sometimes 
protracted to a length of three hours. 
He has a repeater, who repeats every 
sentence after him, though he himself 
speaks with sufficient loudness to be 
heard. 

As these Indians are braver and more 
despotic than their southern neighbors, 
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so they are more virtuous —or were, in 
their native state. It was a primitive 
custom among them, to destroy any 
woman who had commerce with a for- 
eigner; which can be affirmed of only 
two or three tribes in California. Polyg- 
amy is tolerated, and the women have 
not so much influence as among the 
Shasteecas, though they possess consid- 
erable. They participate freely in all the 
war-dances, and other Spartan exer- 
cises; they have most of the medical 
practice; and they conduct, in person, 
nearly all the quarrels or fights which 
arise out of jealousy or polygamic dis- 
cord. In all that relates to medicine, 
midwifery, bathing, etc., they are notably 
modest. A whole family sometimes en- 
joy a sweat-bath together, in their small 
ovens, heated with hot stones, but it is 
conducted with perfect propriety. The 
Modocs enjoy a privilege which must ren- 
der them the envy of civilized men; and 
that is, the privilege of killing their 
mothers-in-law. To prevent misappre- 
hension, it is necessary to say, that this 
is not a common practice ; but if an In- 
dian resort to it, his liberty is nowise 
curtailed, nor his character sullied. A 
widow inherits no property from her de- 
ceased husband, merely retaining the 
baskets and personal ornaments which 
she has herself made; and if any of his 
property is left unburned, it is divided 
among his relatives. So religiously do 
they destroy the possessions of the dead, 
that, some years ago, when an American 
named More, who had consorted with a 
Muckaluc woman, died, they burned up 
a large quantity of fence-rails he had 
lately split. To the backwoodsmen this 
seemed gratuitous, as rails cost a good 
deal of hard work. The dead are buried 
in a recumbent posture, and the rela- 
tives dance, in a wailing circle, around 
the open grave. A pile of stones, or a 
tent, is erected over it, to prevent wild 
animals from exhuming the body. When 
one dies at a distance, he is. burned, for 
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convenience of transportation, and his 
ashes are sacredly carried home, and 
scattered on the graves of his ancestors ; 
for there is nothing for which the dying 
savage so earnestly pleads with his com- 
panions, as their promise to carry him 
home to rest; and nothing from which 
he so piteously adjures them to deliver 
him, as the dishonor of being’ buried in 
alien soil. 

This nation were even worse than the 
Modocs in the rapacity and cruelty with 
which they prosecuted the slave - trade. 
To secure a supply of slaves, they gen- 
erally made war on the timid and peace- 
ful Indians of Pit River. Of the cap- 
tives taken, they retained as many as 
they wished for their own service, and 
sold the remainder to the tribes about 
The Dalles and Des Chutes. It was by 
means of this barter that they first ob- 
tained a stock of ponies, which their 
northern neighbors had learned to use 
before themselves. These slaves, like 
all other property, were sacrificed upon 
the death of the owner, though the prac- 
tice is now discontinued. The last in- 
stance when they attempted it was at 
the death of Captain George’s daughter, 
from the effects of a burn, when they 
wished to immolate all her slaves; but 
the Whites intervened, and prevented it. 

When a maiden arrives at woman- 
hood, her father makes a kind of party 
in her honor. Her young companions 
assemble, and together they dance and 
sing wild, dithyrambic roundelays; im- 
provised songs of the woods and the 
waters—as thus: 

** Jumping echoes of the rock ; 
Squirrels turning somersaults ; 
Green leaves, dancing in the air ; 
Fishes, white as money-shells, 
Running in the water, green, and deep, and still. 
Hi-ho, hi-ho, hi-hay ! 
Hi-ho, hi-ho, hi-hay !” 
This is the substance of one of the 
songs, as translated for me, and I have 
imitated the rhythmical movement as 
nearly as possible. For five consecutive 
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nights, tue maiden and her chosen com- 
panions, locked arm in arm, with wrist- 
lets and anklets of the chanize-bush, 
walk to and fro, on the same line, all 
night, rattling amulets of deers’ toes, 
chanting and singing, continually. The 
Indians, occasionally, stand decorously 
by and look on; but, unlike the Califor- 
nia Indians, they take no part in the ex- 
ercises, and profane them by no obscene 
remarks. When the ceremony is ended, 
the father makes liberal presents to the 
maiden’s friends who have attended her; 
sometimes, even, being obliged to sell a 
horse to enable him to carry out his gen- 
erous impulses. 

From various paragraphs before writ- 
ten, it will readily appear that these In- 
dians are more attached to their children 
than most tribes in California. So poign- 
ant and so overwhelming is the grief of a 
father on losing his son, that he some- 
times rushes away in midwinter, ascends 
the highest mountain, plunges himself 
in the snow, and fasts—weeping, and 
beating his breast. It would seem that, 
if his friends did not follow him and 
bring him back, he would perish. 

They hold, that fire was once lost 
throughout all the world; but that the 
coyote and the wolf stole it, from some 
quarter, and restored it. The coyote 
had the secret principle of fire in his toe- 
nails, and he imparted it to the turtle, 
then carried him up into the mountains, 
where the turtle communicated it to the 
flints and trees; so that an Indian can 
now extract it by percussing the one or 
drilling the other. Blydelknelékke (the 
Chief above) gave them, as they believe, 
all things that they possess, and taught 
them their uses and names. He showed 
their ancestors how to make elk-skin 
hats, and boots or leggings, and that 
they should pluck out their beards ; and 
he instructed the squaws in the art of 
weaving skull-caps, etc. When an In- 
dian walks on the high hills or mount- 
ains, he carefully refrains from displacing 
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or rolling down any stones, because 
Blydelknelékke walks on the mountains, 
stepping from stone to stone, and he 
would be offended at the absence of a 
single one. 


THE WOMAN OF STONE. 


Before the Muckalucs fell from their 
first estate, they were a happy people. 
Blydelknelékke gave them freely all 
things to enjoy, withoutthe toil of wom- 
an’s hands. Pleasant roots had they, 
and all manner of flesh—of elk, of deer, 
of antelope, of fish—with many green 
and goodly herbs which the earth abun- 
dantly produces. All these things did 
they eat, without sweat, or toil, or chase. 
Their days were full of songs, and their 
nights of sweet love, and laughter, and 
the dance. Their medicines talked with 
the Chief on high, and their words were 
wise. No pestilence, no black death, nor 
blight, nor deadly pains, ever passed 
among their villages. But a maiden of 
the Muckalucs wrought an odious thing 
In wrath and ven- 


in the sight of men. 
geance, Blydelknelékke slew her with 
his hammer, wherewith he created and 
fashioned the world. He smote her unto 
death, on the spot; but her guilty lover 
escaped. She was turned into stone, on 
the mountain -side, and the great ham- 


mer likewise, beside her. There they 
have lain through many, many, many 
snows, plainly visible on the mountain— 
an everlasting reminder to the unhappy 
Muckalucs of the folly and weakness of 
woman, and of the once happy estate 
which they lost forever through her wick- 
edness. Onthe mountain, towering high, 
which they call “ Naylix,” just at the edge 
of the chafing and leaping waves of Upper 
Klamath Lake, is seen the gigantic form 
of the Woman of Stone, extending far 
up the slope, and beside her head, the 
Hammer of Creation. And ever since 
that fatal day,the hapless Muckalucs have 
been condemned to labor and to pain — 
all because of the primal sin of woman. 
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There are some people whose egotism 
of race, or bigotry of religion, will never 
let them rest until they have demon- 
strated, to their own satisfaction, that all 
such legends as that above rehearsed 
are exotic, imported, conveyed to the 
Indians by some early missionary, or 
caught up by them from some recited 
Bible lesson, or kitchen story. They 
will not accord to the Indian any invent- 
ive power whatever. Out upon such 
miserable cant! A man who will thus 
endeavor to filch away from the savage 
whatever he has that is characteristic, is 
more to be despised than the lowest 
barbarian. If anybody possesses the 
requisite ingenuity to hunt this story 
back into a distorted version of the tale 
of Eden, he is welcome to it. I envy 
him not the talent. Why not allow that 
the Indian sages also, in their medita- 
tions, may have grounded hard and fast 
on that old, old rock of shipwreck— 
“Whence came disease and death into 
the world?” And surely the Muckaluc 
legend is no more discreditable than the 
Hebrew, for both shoulder all the blame 
upon the woman—the one, upon her cu- 
riosity ; the other, upon her frailty. The 
inventors of either attributed to her 
whatever they considered her besetting 
sin. 

Concerning the reservation, the seces- 
sion therefrom, and the subsequent and 
present troubles with the Modocs, a very 
brief and simple statement will suffice. 
In 1854, they ceded all their lands, by 
treaty, to the United States Govern- 
ment, and agreed to go upon the Klam- 
ath Reservation. In 1864, the substance 
of that treaty was renewed. This res- 
ervation is fifty by forty miles in ex- 
tent, lying east of Upper Klamath Lake, 
and including the fertile and magnificent 
valley of Sprague River. It is only jus- 
tice to the Modocs to say, that they 
never were permitted to live happily on 
this reservation. The Klamath Lake 
Indians—their bitter and hereditary en- 
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emies, and greatly outnumbering them— 
were placed on it with them, together 
with several hundred Piutes. The Klam- 
ath Lake Indians were still on their own 
ancestral soil, while the Modocs were 
not; and the former continually taunted 
them with that fact, flung at them as in- 
terlopers and beggars, hectored and bul- 
lied them, obstructed their fishing oper- 
ations, insulted and beat their women 
whenever they could do it safely, and, in 
short, did everything that savages are so 
ingenious in doing to make another 
tribe miserable. Brave and honest old 
Sconchin bore it all like a Spartan, hav- 
ing regard to his promises, though the 
clamors and laments of his people din- 
ned day angi night in his ear, as the cries 
of Israel came up to Moses and Aaron 
in the desert. Only the presence of the 
troops prevented bloody outbreaks from 
occurring continually. But at last, as 
before stated, in 1870, Captain Jack—al- 
though a man of mean quality, a coward, 
and a thorough - paced rascal— won the 
majority of the people from old Sconchin 
by siding with them against the treaty ; 
and, finally, presuming upon the imbe- 
cile rule of the reservation, boldly march- 
ed away from it, and returned to the 
Modocs’ ancient home on Lost River. 
Some weak attempts were made to in- 
duce him to return; but, presently, the 
whole matter was dropped, and he and 
his followers were allowed to roam whith- 
er they would. To remedy the inerad- 
icable hostility between the Modocs and 
the Klamath Lake Indians, a new set of 
reservation buildings was established on 
the eastern end of the reserve, in Sprague 
River Valley, and called “ Yainax Res- 
ervation ;” to which the remaining 100 
Modocs, still loyal to Sconchin, were re- 
moved. But, with fatuousness worthy 
of the Indian Bureau, 700 Klamath Lake 
Indians were also brought with them; 
and thus the old elements of discord 
were perpetuated. 

There was a third band of the Modocs 
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split off, numbering only about forty, 
called the ‘“* Hot Creek Modocs,” who 
acknowledged neither the authority of 
Sconchin nor of Captain Jack. Ranging 
on Hot Creek, Lower Klamath Lake, and 
Butte Creek, under the gwasz protect- 
orate of Messrs. Fairchild and Dorris, 
they deported themselves with compar- 
ative propriety, and were quite inof- 
fensive. 

Meantime, for two or three years, Cap- 
tain Jack and his renegades roamed, 
without let or hindrance, throughout the 
whole region along Lost River, Clear 
Lake, and the adjoining waters, and even 
penetrated, sometimes, as far east as 
Goose Lake, slaughtering certain cattle 
strayed away from the herds owned by 
settlers on the eastern shore of the lake. 
They drove with them everywhere their 
immense bands of ponies—over Gov- 
ernment lands, over reservation lands, 
over claims of settlers—contemptuously 
indifferent to all complaints and remon- 
strances, and depasturing vast bodies of 
grass to no good purpose. Many of the 
residents of these claims were bachelors, 
necessarily absent a good part of the day 
herding their cattle; and into their cab- 
ins the Modocs would force their way, 
and commit petty depredations, or per- 
petrate unmentionable indecencies. If 
the settler left a wife behind him, they 
would compel her to serve them, fling 
water about the house, whoop, yell, bang 
the doors, snatch articles out of the cup- 
board, and behave generally with out- 
rageous and abominable indecency. For 
several months, every summer, Sconch- 
in’s Indians would be furloughed from 
the reservation, and come down on Lost 
River and the lakes. They would also 
bring hundreds upon hundreds of ponies 
along, to graze, though leaving many be- 
hind upon the reservation; but, aside 
from this offense, they behaved well 
enough generally. It was the universal 
sentiment of the settlers, that they would 
make very little complaint over the loss 
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of the pasturage; for that country is 
large enough, and rich enough in grass, 
heaven wot, to maintain all that will ever 
get into it for the next twenty years. But 
what they did vigorously protest against 
was, the promiscuous running to and fro 
of the impudent savages, and the intol- 
erable pother they made in their families. 
As early as the summer of 1872, there 
was a fierce and menacing undercurrent 
of talk running among all the settlers of 
that region, especially on the Oregon 
side. It was evident, that there was 
needed only a slight occasion of mis- 
chief- doing to bring forth a bloody out- 
break, or massacre. 

On the part of the reservation, what 
were the manifestations? It was and is 
argued, that the altitude of the whole 
Klamath Reservation is so considerable 
as to preclude any useful cultivation of 
the cereals, and hence, notwithstanding 
the enormous dimensions of the reserve, 
it was necessary to furlough the Indians 
a good while every summer, to gather 
roots and fish outside of it. But no ex- 
Cuse was made, or could be made, for 
not bringing back Captain Jack—at 
least, during the winter. As things were 
managed in that latitude, the Indians 
were not at all to be blamed for wanting 
their annual furlough; for it was with 
them absolutely one of two things—dig 
roots, or starve. If they had had sense 
enough to keep cattle instead of ponies, 
they might have subsisted fatly on their 
flesh; but they had not, and there was 
no one to advise them. Yainax may be 
too frosty for the successful production 
of wheat, and require to import 40,000 
pounds of flour a year; but it exhibits a 
fine, spacious field of that cereal in an 
advanced stage of growth, and a new 
thrashing-machine. It is a good latitude 
for hotel- keeping, and Government ra- 
tions are cheap to the traveler at fifty 
cents a meal, when there is no other 
stopping- place for sixty miles on one 
side, and twenty on the other. The In- 
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dian, with his one annual shirt and his 
stomach half-full of roots, on a frosty 
and nipping morning looks into the cozy 
dining-room and sees a pampered China- 
man serving a reservation family and 
guests (the travelers) with hot, greased 
cakes of Government flour. It would 
not answer to have an Indian in there 
cooking, for he might surreptitiously 
hand victuals out of the window to his 
countrymen, and the hotel larder be 
bankrupted. 

But every intelligent reader knows, 
too well, the sickening story of the aver- 
age Indian reservation. Who blames 
Captain Jack for not wanting to go back 
to it, if he could help himself—back to 
this accursed pest-house? Itgvasa mir- 
acle of savage fidelity, that Sconchin 
voluntarily rode forty miles to get his 
furlough renewed. The Modocs were a 
chained tiger, tampered with by fools. 
They let him play to the end of his chain ; 
they pulled it, they coaxed him, they 
threatened, they threw him crumbs, they 
let him go again. He snarled, and they 
coddled him. They begged him to come 
back ; they advised him to come back; 
they sent agents to urge him to come 
back. From first to last, there has been 
brought to bear on the solution of this 
question a mixture of shilly-shally imbe- 
cility and paltering. The Modocs know 
a man’s metal when they see him; they 
have done nothing, all their lives, but 
read faces. They know George Crook 
from another man. Theyare no dotards ; 
they are no whiners. They judged the 
Great Father, in Washington, by his 
sons whom he sent; and the latter they 
caught, and cast them out of the vine- 
yard, and slew them. I once overheard 
a poor, simple-witted Digger Indian tell- 
ing his comrade about some terrible in- 
vention of the White man—evidently a 
repeating-rifle. He wound up by say- 
ing, “ When he shoot a man, he hit him 
same time before, behind.” But the 
Modocs know which end of a Henry rifle 
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the lead comes out of. I glory in that su- 
preme audacity which armors its breast 
only with a little red paint against a six- 
teen-shooter. If men will fool with a 
chained tiger, and let him at large cer- 
tain days, let them not squeal if they 
are bitten. The pity of it is—the griev- 
ous pity—that it was the settlers who 
were bitten, and not the reservation peo- 
ple. No doubt the Modocs are a cruel, 


revengeful, and implacable race; but they 
know the master, when they see him. 
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Ah, for one day, for one hour, of George 
Crook! The blood of those poor mur- 
dered women and children lies not more 
upon the bloody-minded Modocs than 
it does upon the wretched, slabbering, 
paltering policy which let them loose. 
What the Modocs need, more than any- 
thing else, is that tremendous thrashing 
which one brave man gives another, and 
which they can understand ; after that, 
impartial justice—no swindling, no fool- 
ery, no generosity. 


MARAH. 


‘*The song were sweeter and better 
If only the thought were glad.” 
Be hidden the chafe of the fetter, 
The scars of the wounds you have had; 
Be silent of strife and endeavor, 
But shout of the victory won! 
You may sit in the shadow forever, 
If only you’ll sing of the sun. 


There are hearts, you must know, over tender 
With the wine of the joy-cup of years; 
One might dim for a moment the splendor 
Of eyes unaccustomed to tears: 
So sing, if you must, with the gladness 
That brimmed the lost heart of your youth, 


Lest you breathe, in the song and its sgdness, 
The secret of life at its truth. 


O, violets, born of the valley, 
You are sweet in the sun and the dew; 
But your sisters, in yonder dim alley, 
Are sweeter—and paler—than you! 
QO, birds, you are blithe in the meadow, 
But your mates of the forest I love; 
And sweeter their songs in its shadow, 
Though sadder the singing thereof! 


To the weary in life’s wildernesses 
The soul of the singer belongs. 
Small need, in your green, sunny places, 
Glad dwellers, have you of my songs. 
For you the blithe birds of the meadow 
Trill silverly sweet, every one ; 
But I can not sit in the shadow 
Forever, and sing of the sun. 
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SECOND PAPER. 


ARLY in the morning—I believe, 

at five—I heard a bell ring; sum- 

mons, as I thought, to get up. Hard 
work this for city folk, who enjoy a few 
days’ country vacation. But the sun was 
just casting a streak of light on Mount 
St. Helen, the birds were singing, Nat- 
ure revived from its slumber, and, fol- 
lowing suit, I jumped up at once. With 
all my dispatch, however, I was scarce- 
ly “ready” —and that takes a city man 
much longer than those primitive coun-, 
try people, who know very little about 
shaving, shirt-collars, glossy boots, etc. 
—when I heard a second bell ringing. 
Instinct said, ““Thatis breakfast.”” Down 
I went, and found the Doctor in the par- 
lor, sitting with his Bible opened be- 
fore him. I contrived to hide my aston- 
ishment, and tried to get up as much 
The 


spiritual appetite as I had carnal. 
spiritual man having been satisfied —at 
least, mine was—the carnal man receiv- 


ed his share. It again reminded me of 
home, and, somehow or other, breakfast 
tasted not the worse for it. 

“Light your cigar,” said the Doctor, 
“and I'll go on with my Argonauts. 
Can you stay over this night?” 

“Certainly,” I answered, “‘if it is not 
inconvenient.” 

“Inconvenient!” exclaimed the Doc- 
tor. “You city people think long béfore 
you invite a friend. Everything must be 
just so. It won’t look well! And soa 
friend becomes a burden instead of a 
blessing. We in the country are glad 
to have one come at anytime. We give 
what we have; and what is lacking in 
fashionable accommodations—so-called 
‘modern improvements ’—is made up by 
joyful nature, sunshine, and birds’ song. 
But now sit down on the veranda. We 


are in the way here; they must sweep, 
you know.” 

“TI should like to know what was your 
impression of San Francisco?” said I, 
after a pause. 

“My impression? Well, none at all,” 
replied the Doctor. “To have an im- 
pression, I suppose there must be some- 
thing to impress you with —that seems 
logical. Now, there was no San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“No San Francisco!” 

“No, there was zoft,” he exclaimed. 
“There were sand-hills, tents, huts, and 
some muddy places, which were called 
streets; but nothing to impress you— 
nothing, indeed.” 

Keeping silence, I began to think the 
Doctor was somewhat erratic, to use a 
mild term. 

“You can not understand that,” con- 
tinued he, “you, who live perhaps in the 
Grand Hotel; but, I tell you, there was 
no San Francisco.” 

“But, Doctor, there were ....’ 

“There were men, that is all; there 
were Argonauts. There were men, 
ready to build, to lay out streets, to 
pave them, to make sewers, to level 
hills hundreds of feet high, to make a 
San Francisco. Do you understand 
now?” 

“Yes, Doctor, I do.” The Doctor 
was on his hobby, the Argonauts. “But 
then what did it generally look like?” 

“Well, nothing is nothing, and looks 
like nothing, I should say. During my 
stay at Mr. Ward’s, I used to walk around; 
not far, as I was recovering from a se- 
vere attack of illness during the last days 
of our passage. From his house, which 
I was told was the corner of Stockton 
and Green streets, I saw nothing but a 
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sort of valley, where stood a shanty with 
a wooden cross. That was the Roman 
Catholic Church, now St. Francis. Fur- 
ther up, on the top of Telegraph Hill, 
there was nothing but the clumsy tele- 
graph, with its moving limbs, or arms. 
A little to the east, I could see what was 
then called the North Beach Cemetery, 
where Mr. Ward’s young wife had been 
buried a few months before. All around 
were a few huts, shanties, and tents. 

“When I boarded in Montgomery 
Street, I climbed the nearly hundred 
feet high sand-hill, which terminated 
what was called California Street, and 
from there had a fine view toward Rin- 
con Point and the entrance of Happy 
Valley. Where now stands the Mercan- 
tile Library building was a beautiful sort 
of cove, surrounded by oaks and shrub- 
bery. There was the residence of Fré- 
mont. It was, indeed, a beautiful spot. 
Crossing two very high sand-hills, where 
Union Square is now with its surround- 
ing church edifices, and where then was 
an immense hog-ranch, I came to Hap- 
py Valley—thus named, because it was, 
indeed, highly picturesque. ll that 
was full of tents, where the primitive San 
Franciscans lived, in pursuit of their va- 
rious occupations. Not going further 
than where St. Ignatius College and 
church now stand in solid brick, I re- 
turned along the slope of a very desert- 
looking valley. There I saw half a doz- 
en faithful Sisters, living in a very poor 
shanty, and preparing the work which 
they so grandly accomplished in the Or- 
phan Asylum, now carried further up. 
Truly, those Sisters —in their solitude, 
among sucha mixed population—preach- 
ed me a sermon worth a dozen of the 
best of Beecher’s—and they are gener- 
ally very good.” 

“But, Oakland—did you see that?” 
I asked. 

“Oakland?” said the Doctor, with a 
smile. “Oakland ?—I suppose that you 
know, of course, what Oakland means? 
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It means a land of oaks. There were 
oaks there—and very small, scrubby 
oaks at that. Some two years after, 
there were a few houses, and I was 
pressed to preach there. I got some 
twenty-five to listen, not enough to build 
a church. Oakland?—well, my good 
friend, be patient; San Francisco first.” 

“Did you see the Mission?” I asked. 

“Well, yes; a very old, rickety adobe 
building, and a wilderness of scrubby 
oaks around. Nobody thought much of 
the Mission then. There was very lit- 
tle, indeed, of San Francisco. But, you 
see, there were men. There were some 
4,000 or 5,000 men, camping in sheds, 
tents, any way, and ready to build it.” 

“How in the world was any order 
kept in such a community?” 

“Such a community?” answered the 
Doctor, with some indignation. “They 
were the Argonauts, sir—the Argonauts; 
Americans, mostly pure Americans. 
Their gold-dust, their provisions, their 
tools, were safer in their tents than if the 
whole police force of New York kept 
watch. There were no disturbances, no 
rows, no murders. The only place where 
there was sometimes a lively scene was 
in the gambling saloons round the Plaza, 
now Portsmouth Square. But even that 
was very seldom. They gambled, but 
they gambled Aonestly. You smile, but 
yet what I say is true. When they lost, 
they knew where to get the ‘stuff,’ with 
some labor and hardship. There was 
no sneaking and crawling around. In 
fact, there were no poormen. And they 
had some sense of religion, too. For 
instance, one afternoon I walked, with 
my wife, along the North Beach Ceme- 
tery. The sun was setting behind Rus- 
sian Hill. There was a crowd standing 
near a newly dug grave. The coffin had 
already been lowered. One of them saw 
my somewhat clerical dress, approached 
me, hat in hand, and said: 

** Reverend sir, would you say some 
prayers over the poor man we are bury- 
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ing. He was a good fellow; got the 
worst in a row, day before yesterday; 
but he was a good fellow, sir.’ 

“The tears stood in the miner’s eyes. 

“ Certainly,’ I said, ‘certainly. But 
it is a poor end for a Christian man.’ 

“*O, he was a good fellow, sir—a very 
good fellow!’ 

“With his coat-sleeve the man wiped 
his tears away, while going to the grave, 
where I followed him. 

“T have buried many hundreds since 
there, and then at Yerba Buena—where 
the City Hall is being built—and later 
at Lone Mountain; but I never had a 
more decent, attentive audience. With 
uncovered heads, they stood around and 
listened to the prayer which I offered for 
the dead and for the living, and many 
deep-toned voices echoed my ‘Amen.’ 
And when, as is my custom at burial, I 
remained in solemn thought until the 
grave was filled and the little hill finish- 
ed, they all stood with uncovered heads. 
Leaving them with a hearty ‘God bless 
you,’ they responded, with an accent of 
much feeling, ‘Thank you, sir—thank 
you.’ ” 

“T suppose you buried a great many 
in San Francisco?” 

‘Many, indeed; but few have impress- 
ed me as much as this, my first burial 
service.” 

“Then there was material to preach 
to, it seems?” 

“ Material!” exclaimed the Doctor— 
“material. You call human souls, left 
to themselves, battling with the world, 
sin, and the devil, ‘material?’ Young 
man, those Argonauts were more than 
material. They were ‘living souls;’ most 
of them, if not all, educated by Christian 
parents; without home, without relatives, 
without the blessed influence of woman. 
Woman, though first to fall, is first to 
rise, first to love, first to believe, first to 
worship, first in everything but wrong. 
I mean that a community without wom- 
en is apt to become a pandemonium ; 
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and so I believe somewhat in nunneries, 
but not in monasteries.” 

Surely, the Doctor was off the track. 
What had nunneries and monasteries to 
do with the Argonauts ? 

“Ah!” continued he, “you think of 
women as young men are apt to. I think 
of them in a different way, when reading 
in the gospel of Mary, and Martha, and 
Magdalene. There were not many such 
at that time. Those young men may 
have remembered them, but they had 
not their example, their kind words, 
their whispered advice. They had noth- 
ing but the dry preacher before them. 
Yet they came to the dry preacher! 
Sunday after Sunday, I preached on 
board a ship, lying along the wharf. 
They were very attentive and very well 
behaved.” 

“Had you no regular preaching ?” 

“Well, I don’t know what you mean 
by ‘regular preaching.’ If you mean 
church service, yes, I had that. About 
two weeks after my arrival, Mr. Gilles- 
pie and Captain {now General) Keyes 
came to ask me to preach for Rev. Mr. 
Mines. They were wardens of Trinity 
Parish, organized a few months before 
my arrival.” 

“TI thought you were the first mission- 
ary?” 

“So I was,” said the Doctor, smiling; 
“but I had to go the long way, and he 
was sent the shorter way by Panama. 
Well, no matter about that; I preached 
for him in a building on Stockton Street, 
then called the American Hotel, after- 
ward the State Marine Hospital, and 
had a very good audience—nearly all 
men, perhaps two or three ladies. In 
the meantime, those who had called me 
from my sweet retreat at Burlington were 
building a chapel, near the corner of Pow- 
ell and Jackson streets. While that was 
going on, I held regular services in the 
house of Mr. Ward, on the corner of 
Green and Stockton streets. The rooms 
were always filled, and the communion 
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received with as much earnest devotion 
as-I have ever observed in any fashion- 
able church.” 

“Were there any other preachers at 
that time?” I asked, when the Doctor 
kept silence, which he seemed inclined 
to do, as if the remembrance of those 
early times impressed him with sadness. 

“Other preachers? Certainly there 
were. Do you think Christ forgets hu- 
man souls? Do you think those Argo- 
nauts were heathen? Some people, who 
came years after, and happened to see 
the agglomerated scum in far-off mines, 
have made you think so. But the fact 
is, that, some ten months before I ar- 
rived, there was a Protestant missionary 
here. The Rev. Dwight Hunt, three 
days after his arrival, was requested by 
Argonauts of every persuasion to act as 
chaplain for the town, with a salary of 
$2,500, promptly paid in quarterly in- 
stallments. And on the Ist of January, 


1849, the first Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was given to twelve communi- 


cants of six different denominations. 

“Don’t this remind you of old apos- 
tolic times?” asked the Doctor, with 
some enthusiasm. 

“Tt does,” said I; “it does, indeed. 
Were there any others?” 

“Four Presbyterians came the same 
year— Woodbridge, Douglass, Willey, 
and Albert Williams. The first one or- 
ganized in Benicia the first church in 
the State. The last one— Albert Wil- 
liams — organized the first Protestant 
church in San Francisco. I knew them 
all, as well as Rev. Mr. Wheeler, the 
Baptist minister. And pleasant is the 
remembrance. Dwight Hunt organized 
the first Congregational Church in San 
Francisco, the third in the State; and 
Flavel Mines organized, in July of the 
same year, 1849, the first Episcopal Par- 
ish, the fourth church in the State. So 
there were, in 1849, four churches in op- 
eration—churches of the Argonauts, 
mind you!” 
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“Did you not say there was a Roman 
Catholic Chapel?” 

“Of course, there was. Catch them 
neglecting their sheep. Langlois, a Can- 
adian priest, was there—an honest, well- 
meaning man. I don’t know where he 
is now. Many an hour I passed with 
him. He lodged on the second floor of 
the chapel, which, at the same time, was 
a school-house for the few Catholic chil- 
dren they could gather. Once I visited 
him; for I am a liberal Christian, young 
man—very liberal. Well, I visited him, 
climbed the stairs, and found half a doz- 
en of — what do you think?” 

“Well, I don’t know; bottles of wine, 
may be?” 

“Pshaw! Langlois was not that kind 
ofa man. No; I found six Jesuits!” 

“Jesuits! Where did they come 
from?” 

“That was what I asked the first one 
who kindly addressed me with a wel- 
come. That was Father Accolti. ‘We 
come from the Willamette Mission, in 
Oregon,’ said he, ‘ where we have been 
many years busy with the Indians. But 
since the gold discoveries, we were sent 
where Providence opened a larger field 
ot action.’ 

“And so it did. Providence acts by 
means, and it is not ours to judge of the 
means. They may not always corre- 
spond with our very limited views; they 
may, apparently, go just contrary to our 
very limited wisdom. But, at the end, 
our short-lived wisdom will be confused; 
and, you may be sure, Providence will 
come out justified, not only, but glori- 
fied. What those few devoted priests 
have done, you may see in the colleges, 
seminaries, churches, spread all over 
the State.” 

“You are liberal, Doctor,” I said, 
with a reporter’s half-sarcastic smile. 

“T don’t know what you mean by lib- 
eral,” he answered, somewhat roughly. 
“T certainly did not come to free Amer- 
ica to become illiberal. It may be, they 
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thought me wrong, and wanted to bring 
me right; but certainly I have a very 
pleasant remembrance of my intercourse 
with Fathers Accolti, Nobile, and Lang- 
lois. I always object, however, to the 
term ‘Father,’ as being directly anti- 
scriptural. ‘Thou shalt call no man Fa- 
ther, for One is thy Father—thy Fa- 
ther in heaven ;’ but even our Method- 
ist brethren sometimes use it, and so I 
take patience with that.” 

The Doctor was again flying off. So 
I interrupted him: “And with your 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and other breth- 
ren, you were equally well associated ?” 

“Certainly. With the Rev. Albert 
Williams, I was present at the first San 
Francisco Bible Society meeting, held 
seven weeks after my arrival, in the 
Methodist Church, on Powell Street; 
and with Albert Williams, together with 
that stanch preacher, Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
was elected first vice-president of the 
society. 

“ But,” said the Doctor, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, when he seemed to have 
been in a dream of recollections, ‘‘some- 
thing happened then which will show 
you better than anything how we minis- 
ters of the free gospel felt about our 
‘Master’s business.’ It is a little long, 
yet it seems to belong to the Argonauts 
—for, truly, Argonauts they were, those 
poor, poor fellows. 

“You see, General Keyes, then Cap- 
tain commanding at the Presidio, was 
one of the wardens of Trinity Parish. 
Some way or other he felt the poor mis- 
sionary had been ‘overreached,’ and, to 
show his appreciation and good-will, he 
had procured me the chaplaincy of the 
Presidio. This gave me provisions, fuel, 
and other advantages, very welcome to 
a minister with a family. As chaplain, 
I paid the Presidio a regular weekly vis- 
it. One day, sometime toward the end 
of October, I think, I observed a gener- 
al consternation at the Presidio. I sat 
talking religion with one of the officers 
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in the adobe buildings, when there arose 
a sudden hue and cry. In stormed a 
young officer, exclaiming : 

“*We have caught them, the d—d 
rascals; we have caught them!’ 

“Out went the officer, as in fever heat. 

“T looked astonished at my—what 
shall I call him? He was not a peni- 
tent, but a rational man, who wanted in- 
formation. I don’t remember his name. 
He saw my astonishment, and said: 

“*A serious case this. The brother 
of the officer you just saw here is mid- 
shipman on board the Commodore’s ves- 
sel, now in port. A few nights ago, he 
went on shore in a boat with five sailors. 
It seems they had made up their minds 
to desert, thinking the gold - diggings 
would provide better for them than Un- 
cle Sam. They tipped the midshipman 
overboard; he tried to resume his place; 
they knocked him over the head with 
their oars, rowed away, and fled on land. 
But the midshipman seems not to have 
fainted. He struck out bravely, and 
reached the shore. For many days, his 
brother, with several of our soldiers, 
have been after the miscreants, and, as 
it seems, finally found them, and here 
they are, to meet their doom.’ 

“These last words were spoken with 
a tone of sadness. ‘What will be their 
punishment?’ I asked. ‘Hanging, of 
course,’ he answered. ‘The Commo- 
dore is a strict disciplinarian, and here 
we have to be more strict than ever. 
Hanging, of course.’ 

“I saw ‘charity preaching’ was not 
exactly in time, and I went home with 
gloomy visions of men struggling at 
the yard’s end. Good as the Argonauts 
were, they had not yet reached the acme 
of philanthropy, as we have in these oyr 
days of ‘murder unrepressed.’ ” 

The Doctor sighed, coughed, and fi- 
nally resumed. “As I just said, I went 
to my boarding-house in Montgomery 
Street. I had other reasons for being 
low-spirited. There, in one of those 
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miserable partitions, lay my youngest 
boy, about two years old, almost dying 
with brain- fever. I remembered how, 
just six years before, I had watched my 
first-born son, given up by the physician, 
after I had carried him over the Atlan- 
tic. The fresh air of New York Bay 
had saved him. Now he looked sadly 
at his little brother, who had just cross- 
ed the Atlantic and Pacific—asking if he 
would die. Day after day the agony was 
protracted, and kind Doctor Van Can- 
neghem had just said hope was gone, 
when there came a rap at the door. It 
was the chaplain of the Commodore’s 
ship (I forget its name), an honest young 
man, but oppressed with the responsi- 
bility of preparing five condemned men 
for their awful end. Yes, the following 
day, at twelve o’clock, they were to be 
executed. No wonder the young chap- 
lain looked out for help! He would 
have me, and the Presbyterian minister, 
and the Baptist, and the Congregational- 
ist; that would make five—one for each 
poor soul. I looked at him, then at my 
little, dying son, then at the doctor. 
‘Go to those who are sure to die,’ said 
he. ‘I have yet one chance of restrain- 
ing the fever. If that succeeds, the child 
is safe.’ 

“So I went. Soon after I reached the 
ship, the other ministers arrived. We 
shook hands, and went to see the pris- 
oners. They were on the lower deck. A 
space had been divided into five com- 
partments, open in front. There they lay, 
manacled and chained; guards around. 
A crew of more than three hundred, 
strongly sympathizing with the culprits, 
kept busy, but looked sullen and gloomy. 
It was about three o’clock in the after- 
noon. We set at once to work. John 
Black (the name he went by), and Pete, 
his comrade, were my share. Both were 
young Scotchmen, eighteen years old. 
John Black had an elder brother (Peter 
Black), who came under the care of an- 
other of my clerical friends. Then there 
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was an Irishman, who often called for 
me — perhaps my longer coat made him 
think I was of his church. Well, we 
soon got acquainted—talked, read, pray- 
ed, exhorted. The chaplain, I believe, 
was mostly busy among the crew; and 
there was need of that, for the crew 
thought, that five hangings for desertion 
and a not proven attempt te murder was 
rather ‘rough work.’ And so it was,” 
said the Doctor, with a sudden jerk — 
“so it was. Nowadays, we have five 
murders for one attempt at hanging. 
Talk about the Argonauts!” he added, 
with an unclerical sneer. He again paus- 
ed. That was the trouble—he was con- 
stantly off the track. 

“ And how did John Black behave ?” 
I asked. 

“John Black was a gentleman’s son. 
I saw it at a glance; I knew it, after- 
ward.” 

The Doctor is a little aristocratic, I 
think. Why in the world did he come 
to America? 

“ How afterward?” I asked. 

“Well, don’t interrupt me. This en- 
tire thing is in my mind, as if it hap- 
pened yesterday. Don’t interrupt me, if 
you want me to goon. John Black did 
not listen much to me, at first. He was 
very pre - occupied — wanted to see his 
brother. The Irishman took hold of me 
—confessed his sins. And what sins! 
What a mire those poor sailors walk in, 
sometimes! If you have any money to 
spare, young man, give it to the sea- 
men’s chapels. 

“But I prayed and talked so much 
with our poor, condemned felons, and 
my clerical friends were so active in the 
same direction, that when darkness had 
set in, some light remained burning in 
their troubled minds, and they seemed, 
indeed, prepared for the most solemn 
scene I have ever witnessed on earth.” 

The Doctor paused. I thought he 
meant the execution. But after awhile 
he resumed: 
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‘After supper, the Commodore sent 
me word, through the chaplain, that he 
wished me to administer the holy com- 
munion to himself, the officers, the men 
of the vessel, and the prisoners. Com- 
modore Jones (I believe that is the name) 
rose a good deal in my religious ther- 
mometer, at this request, or order. He, 
the sole judge of five human beings who 
were to enter eternity within a few hours, 
wished to take the bread and wine with 
them, at the same table. He wished to 
drink of the same cup they were to drink; 
he wished to confess himself a sinner, 
like them, needing a saving God. I 
liked that, in Commodore Jones. I had 
the table set in front of the doomed 
men’s cells, the bread prepared, the wine 
ready. Nine o’clock was sounded. The 
whole crew, over three hundred, were 
assembled ; the officers were there; the 
Commodore was there; and the pris- 
oners, with their clanking chains, were 
there. I began the service —‘impress- 
ive,’ they would call it; ‘divine,’ I call 
it—and when the words came, ‘ Ye who 
do earnestly and truly repent of your 
sins,” etc., the Commodore knelt, the 
officers knelt—all the ministers except 
the Baptist knelt, and many of the crew 
knelt; then, at last, rattling chains an- 
nounced the approach of the doomed 
men; down they knelt—in chains, but 
free in Christ—at the same table with 
their human judge, ready to receive the 
bread of life. 

“Three hundred faces—human, sym- 
pathizing faces—were gazing at the 
scene. How must these men have felt, 
when, in the confession, we all bewailed 
our ‘manifold sins by thought, word, 
and deed’— when we all cried for mer- 
cy? How must they have feit, when 
these words came upon them: ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that travail and are 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you ?’ 
How must they have felt when the bless- 
ing came: ‘The peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, keep your 
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hearts and minds in the knowledge of 
God, and of his Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord?’ 

“In my thirty years’ ministry,” said 
the Doctor, with some emotion, “I have 
often pronounced these words, but never 
with more appreciation of their value. 
Yes, those poor hands took the bread, 
they took the cup which their earthly 
judge had taken, and, when the blessing 
had been pronounced, they went, with 
rattling chains, back to their cells, to 
sleep their last sleep on earth. About 
eleven o’clock, I bade them good-night, 
and added, ‘Early in the morning, I will 
come and see you.’ 

“T went to sleep, tired and exhausted ; 
I went to sleep, my little boy in agony; 
I went to sleep, my five chained felons 
awaiting death; I went to sleep—but 
a disturbed sleep it was! and early I 
awoke. I went to the cells. They were 
all alive—alive for a few hours. 

“There came the usual morning blast, 
or—what shall I call it? a beautiful wel- 
come to the new-born day—the usual 
morning music. ‘Ah, that’s the last we 
shall hear!’ said the Irishman. I could 
not deny the truth of his assertion; soI 
tried to soothe him, and told him of a 
better blast which he might hear, some 
time hereafter. Poor fellow! ‘i did not 
want to murder him, indeed, sir,’ he said, 
feelingly. ‘I only wanted to go to the 
mines.’ 

“Then I went to John Black. I liked 
him; I don’t know why. ‘O, Pete!’ 
said he to his next fellow-prisoner, 
‘what will they say at home?’ 

«At home!’ That sounded so famil- 
iartome. I said to John Black, ‘Please 
kneel, and pray with me.’ He did so. I 
don’t know what I prayed; but there 
was a marching, a stamping, and all at 
once a stentorian voice said, ‘By order 
of the Commodore ....’ 

“There was a profound silence. 

“The voice continued, reciting some 
of the names of the condemned men— 
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all except John Black and his brother 
Peter— 

“* Are reprieved !’ 

“A deep silence. 

“When they were gone, it was a sin- 
gular sight. The reprieved sailors felt 
alive again. Death with its terrors had 
fled. There was a chance—and what 
more than a chance is needed to stir the 
animal nature? Gloomy and dejected 
was John Black! 

“What had happened? In the gloomy 
dark of night—impressed, perhaps, by 
the solemn communion scene— Peter 
Black, the elder of the two (the leader, 
probably, of the whole concern), had 
thought and thought. Seizing pen and 
ink—a well-educated man—he had pour- 
ed forth words of sorrow and distress: 
‘Why should five lives be sacrificed, 
when two only were guilty of attempt 
to murder? I and my brother tried to 
kill the midshipman ; the others did not. 
Let our lives atone; let the others be 
saved.’ 

“The Commodore received that letter 
in the dark hours of night. He ponder- 
ed, and concluded that Peter Black was 
right. The reprieve was ordered at ten 
o’clock. About eleven, Peter Black took 
leave of his comrades. Manly was his 
appearance. ‘Good-by, boys! Keep 
order,’ he said. Heart-felt were the 
many grasps of hands he took. I see 
him yet. Off he went in the boat ap- 
pointed to take him to the S¢. Marys, 
another vessel, where he was to be exe- 
cuted. 

“ By this time, my clerical friends had 
left the vessel. I remained with John 
Black, who was to be hung within two 
hours, at the same moment when his 
brother would swing from the yard-arm 
of the St. Marys. 

“The three reprieved men remained 
with poor John. Of course, my chief 
concern was with the doomed man. The 
other three, though chained, had /zf be- 
fore them; John, in his chains, knew 
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that in sixty minutes he would hang at 
the yard-arm, acorpse! Sixty minutes! 
A short time to prepare for the zow cer- 
tain doom. Until now, a faint hope had 
lingered; death was not certain. Kind 
and hearty chums had, perhaps, whisper- 
ed words of hope. The reprieve to his 
three comrades sealed his doom. With 
agony, he took hold of his countryman, 
Pete, exclaiming, ‘O, Pete! don’t tell 
them at home to what end I am come! 
My poor old father, and my dear old 
mother—do not tell them! Promise me, 
Pete!—promise me!’ And Pete did 
promise. 

“Then he sank back on the deck, 
and began mumbling to himself, ‘I did 
not kill him—I did not ;’ and, after a few 
moments, there came, as a whisper, 
‘But I tried; yes, I tried.’ 

“That was my opportunity. I said: 
‘You and your brother will go to your 
eternal account ina few moments. Your 
very death will be a great blessing to 
many. Dying as a man, you will do 


more good than perhaps you would have 
done when living. Come, pray with 
me.’ 

“And I did pray. He joined. He 


said ‘Amen.’ He seemed to have made 
up his mind. And thus I soothed him, 
and talked with him, until the tramp of 
guards announced the dreadful moment. 

“The reprieved, as well as the doom- 
ed man, were marched up the stairs, and 
entered the gangway. The deck was 
crowded with three hundred men, look- 
ing with horror, with sympathy, with un- 
utterable gloom at the young man, who, 
leaning on my arm, walked to the fore 
part of the vessel. His chains had been 
removed. Straight, but pale, his black 
eyes glistening, he stood before the steps 
of the scaffolding. 

“He turned and faced the crew. 

“* Men,’ he said, ‘you see to what end 
I am come. Take care of yourselves. 
But I am no murderer.’ 

“Then, leaning on my arm, he ascend- 
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ed the steps leading to the platform. 
There was the noose all ready; the 
hood was put over his head. He trem- 
bled a little. I began the prayer for the 
departing. 

“* Doctor, come down—quick !’ cried 
the voice of the executive officer. I 
obeyed, went down, knelt, and repeated 
aloud the prayer of our church. Boom! 
a gun sounded from the S?¢. Marys, and 
those who had nerve enough could see 
Peter Black swinging round on the yard- 
arm. Boom! sounded just under me, 
and John Black went up with lightning 
speed to the end of the yard-arm, swung 
up, and fell. 

“T finished my prayer, remained some 
time on my knees, arose, saw the crew 
staring with glistening eyes at the dan- 
gling corpse, walked to the cabin, and 
sat down, very nearly exhausted. 

“When I recovered a little, the chap- 
lain came, and, ‘by order of the Com- 
modore,’ asked me to ‘address the 
crew.’ There was the corpse hanging; 
the crew in a feverish heat of sympathy 
and trembling anger. 

“TI tried to collect my thoughts. I 
climbed something like a pulpit, and 
spoke to them. What I said I scarcely 
remember. I know my right hand often 
pointed to the poor dangling corpse. I 
spoke of discipline, law, order, and re- 
peated the dead man’s last words. The 
crew were very quiet, and the words 
seemed to have found their way. The 
corpse was let down. 

“Ah me!” said the Doctor, with a 
sigh, “I was the first to touch him. I 
took his fine head. It hung as on a 
thread. The neck was broken. I kiss- 
ed the handsome, intellectual face. I 
could not help crying a little. A hand- 
some young man, there he lay. The 
spirit had gone. The body was to be 
buried. The coffin was ready. The 
boats were ready. In less than ten min- 
utes, John Black’s body was on its way 
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to Yerba Buena Island, where it was 
put to rest. 

“The Commodore sent me his thanks 
for my services, and I hastened home, 
not knowing whether I would find my 


son alive or a corpse. I opened the 
door, and stood in my boy’s sick- room. 
Two arms fell on my poor shoulders. 
‘He is saved—saved!’ I need not tell 
you whose arms they were. The last 
resort had proved successful. He had 
continued to breathe; he would live. 
With the smell of death in my nostrils, 
this was life, indeed! 

“Two years afterward, I sat, one sun- 
ny afternoon, in my cozy parsonage, and 
in came a gentleman, of English birth— 
to judge by his whiskers, at least. 

“He sat down on the sofa, and asked 
me if I could give him some account of 
two brothers Black, who were executed 
in San Francisco two years before? 

“T said I could. I gave him the whole 
story. 

“*Well,’ said he, stretching himself 
and taking it leisurely, ‘those two broth- 
ers were of high birth in Scotland; they 
were gentlemen’—he gave an emphasis 
to the word—‘and a distant relative be- 
queathed to them each 20,000 pounds 
sterling.’ 

“Although pretty much accustomed 
to high-sounding sums of money in Cal- 
ifornia, this struck me, and I said, with 
peculiar emphasis, that much - meaning 
word, ‘Indeed!’ 

“Ves, sir,’ said the lawyer; ‘20,000 
pounds to each of them. Poor fellows! 
why did they run away from home!’ 

“¢ And so, sir,’ I asked, ‘you want a 
certificate of their decease?’ 

“*That is it,’ said he, smiling courte- 
ously; ‘just a few lines—that’s all.’ 

“I wrote the few lines, gave them to 
him, and bowed him out. 

“That was the last of the Blacks,” 
said the Doctor, sighing. “Black was 
an assumed name.” 
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“THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT.” 


SMALL house, but large enough 

for two, and Jack standing alone 
in the door of it. The velvet evening 
lights and shadows were making a pict- 
ure of the place. There was an atmos- 
phere of peach-blossoms and young 
grass, to begin with, for it was spring, 
and the earth, with that gush of senti- 
ment which is tle result of reaction aft- 
er a long winter, budded and bloomed in 
a very prodigal fashion. It seemed a sin 
and a shame that one man should be 
master of a domestic situation that it 
takes two souls, at least, thoroughly to 
appreciate, and then they do not begin 
to exhaust its resources. 

There was a stream, that ran like liquid 
amber througha delicious meadow; there 
was a cow with a crumpled horn, if I 
remember; and a maiden, as I most pos- 
itively affirm, with a man in prospective, 
and a chain of events that ached to dis- 
cover themselves and topple over like a 
row of bricks, with a chance meeting at 
the beginning of the line and a capital 
match at the end of it. It takes time for 
all of these things to creep into the ranks 
so that they can go by the board simul- 
taneously, and without any possibility of 
an accident. So Jack stood in the door 
of the house he had built, and whistled 
good-naturedly for his supper. 

Supper came with the evening; so did 
the forlorn maiden, with her pail over- 
flowing with frothing milk, and one shoul- 
der much lower than the other in conse- 
quence; while the arm which was free 
stuck out like an index, pointing fateful- 
ly to thé man she loved, who skulked in 
all his tatters at the lower end of the 
pasture. Having laid the table for one, 


the maid summoned the master to his 
meal, and down he sat, from habit, as 





much as anything; yet there was a still 
voice within him—not a very small one, 
either —that cried for food; but, as far 
as the meal itself was concerned, he look- 
ed upon it as a mere formality, that was 
growing more and more tedious as the 
days increased. Jack listened to the 
gurgle of the hot water that gushed from 
the quaint spout of the soot-coated ket- 
tle, the nose of which was not unlike a 
black snake with its jaws open; sipped 
his tea in silence; fed his cat and his 
dog; pushed his chair back from the 
table, and walked forth into the sweet 
evening air, to go the rounds of the dumb 
family, and see them well bestowed for 
the night. Horses, cattle, swine, the 
birds of the heavens above, even the 
fish and the frogs in the waters under 
the earth, seemed to know him, and to 
respond to his magnetic sympathy. The 
fact is, Jack was a very large-hearted and 
affectionate fellow; he could no more 
stop loving than a fountain can stop 
flowing; but, somehow, the current of 
his love had never been directed toward 
any one in particular, and the conse- 
quence was that all the living things that 
belonged to him came in for a share of 
it, and actually seemed to thrive under 
it, for his stock was twice as fat and three 
times as gentle as any other stock in the 
country. I suppose there were some 
links in the chain of circumstances that 
were not yet welded; and meanwhile 
Jack was permitted to distribute his 
milk of human kindness among the good 
creatures that could appreciate it, and 
reciprocate to a considerable extent, 
rather than it should sour upon him— 
as I have known it to do in some ill-ad- 
justed cases. 

He had only to bide his time, as will 
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be very presently shown; for a man’s 
time comes, sooner or later, although it 
isn’t always the particular time he has 
anticipated ; but that is the fault of his 
miscalculation, and not the error of the 
time. Jack, having stalled his four- 
footed family, returned to the palpable 
solitude of his house, which, by the way, 
he had never been known to designate 
as home; there is a difference, you know. 
There was the shadow, or the appari- 
tion, of a tattered and torn visitor that 
faded away from the glow of the kitchen 
as Jack entered his solitary chamber, 
but something in his heart compelled 
him to think no evil; and as he went to 
his dreams he sealed the fate of two hap- 
py souls who kissed surreptitiously un- 
der the eaves of the house that Jack 
built. It was a symptom of immediate 
change in the temporal affairs of Jack’s 
household. Evidently the times were 
ripening ; it seemed as though a breath 
would accomplish wonders, for the right 
impulse at the right moment is about 
all that is necessary to the salvation of 
souls. 

Suppose we run over the chain of 
events that awaited the golden hour of 
its completion. There was Jack’s house 
and the malt that lay in it; heaven had 
smiled upon his fields, and his harvest 
fattened on that smile. But in this mun- 
dane sphere, where moth. and rust cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal, Jack found that granaries 
were insecure, and he was a loser by 
reason thereof. He put the matter in 
the hands of a detective. His cat was 
stationed in the malt-house; the thief 
was caught in due season, and suffered 
the extremest rigor of the law; but the 
end is not yet. Probably the cat expe- 
rienced a selfish pleasure in the capture 
and partial mastication of her victim; but 
retributive justice peered under her loose 
blinders, and sent a dog after the cat, as 
a gentle reminder that the ways of Prov- 
idence are past finding out. Jack’s dog 
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worried Jack’s cat, that killed the rat 
that ate his malt. Is there anything in 
Nature more perfect than this? That 
the dog might not forget how his proud 
days were numbered, the cow tossed 
him — the crumpled-horn cow; and she 
tossed him at the moment when the for- 
lorn maid was stripping her of the last 
flaky threads of milk. Of course, there 
was consternation in the meadow; but 
virtue is rewarded, if you don’t press 
matters too vigorously. Behold! how a 
tattered and torn fellow, who was hang- 
ing about the skirts of the meadow, rush- 
ed to the rescue of thé maiden. It was 
a happy thought, and much good came 
of it, for the joy of that meeting, in a mo- 
ment of imminent peril, seemed to be 
superior to all the conventionalities of 
life, and the man kissed the maid before 
sunset, and in the face of heaven, with 
an earnestness that vouched for the pu- 
rity of his motives. Evidently the thing 
had gone far enough, for the bans were 
cried from the village pulpit on the three 
succeeding Sundays, and one of the cor- 
pulent clergy married them thereafter. 
The chain might end here, but it does 
not. Jack was at the wedding, and held 
respectful conversation with the shaven 
and shorn priest. The priest, a good 
liver—as any one might know, from his 
girth—made casual mention of a cock 
—shrill clarion of the morn—whose un- 
seasonable matins seriously disturbed 
the clerical slumbers. This naturally 
drew attention to the farmer, whose 
corn was, in a negative sense, the seat 
of the disorder, for it kept breath in the 
body of the cock whose throat was such 
an obstacle to the complete edification 
of the priesthood. He was a farmer of 
standing, as his horse, hound, and horn 
bespoke him, and evidently one not un- 
worthy of Jack’s friendship. He hada 
daughter—one Miss Jill—whom Jack 
seemed to remember as a kind of shad- 
ow in a dream of the past. They had 
been children together, and, as youthful 
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drawers of water, once suffered a slip, 
the result of which still lives in the bal- 
lad history of their time. 

What more natural than Jack’s new 
interest in life! Why should he not re- 
sume an acquaintance that time and cir- 
cumstance had suspended for 2 dozen 
years or so? It was well for both Jack 
and Jill that they were separated early 
in life, for so many things transpire be- 
fore men and women are completed, and 
the machinery of their development is 
so complicated and so noisy, that every 
one in his or her time is subject to much 
embarrassment that were better forgot- 
ten or kept under cover. It is well 
enough for sweethearts and lovers, hus- 
bands and wives, to entertain one an- 
other with pleasant tales of their child- 
hood; but, I warrant you, if the living 
witnesses of their immaturity were cross- 
examined, the testimony would often- 
times put sentiment to the blush, and, 
in many cases, with good reason. 

Jack renewed the love of his youth, 
with double ardor: first, for the joy of 
finding one worthy of his love; second, 
for the memory of the days gone by, 
when they seemed to live for one anoth- 
er, though in a very shallow and childish 
fashion. Then there was a tinge of re- 
gret for the wasted years, as they seem- 
ed to him, that mellowed Jack’s fervor, 
and made his wooing twice as effective. 
If he had only known it, that natural es- 
trangement of the two probably effected 
their ultimate union. Of course, Jack 
married Jill. There is no use in trying 
to make a secret of that fact. But had 
they lived side by side all their prime, 
they would have worn interest thread- 
bare, and gone about seeking mates and 
matrimony in new places, like creatures 
blind of the eye that lies nearest home. 

Now, here the magic chain is com- 
pleted ; for, by the house that Jack built 
and stored malt in hangsthe tale. With- 
out the house, the malt would have been 
carted elsewhere; the rat would have 
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gone hungry, and escaped the cat; the 
dog would have slept; the cow stood 
still; the maid mourned in secret; the 
man held his peace; and all the links 
of the chain fallen apart. How could 
Jack have married under such circum- 
stances? Neither can any one of the 
many links be omitted. Trap your rat, 
surfeit your cat, beat your dog, or stable 
your cow, and the whole economy of 
Nature is set at naught, and the fate of 
countless generations yet unborn shall 
bear perpetual witness to the discrepan- 
cy—like a broken thread in a fabric that 
is forever weaving, forever incomplete. 

Probably all of these events were not 
for the very best. Some of them might 
have been the result of misfortunes, or 
of bad training, or of the hereditary sins 
that sometimes cause the fall of the 
sweetest and best of us. I don’t be- 
lieve that the rat was born to bleed for 
the sole sake of Jack and his Jill; doubt- 
less the demise of the malt-thief had 
more or less to do with an entirely dif- 
ferent circle of events, as all the acts of 
our lives seem to serve several ends. 
They are like the net-work of rings in 
a Persian tapestry, where each circle, 
though complete in itself, is but a por- 
tion of the intricate series, and from 
which it can not be separated without 
dismembering the whole. 

Jack took his Jill to wife. Never again 
sat he lonely at his frugal board; for the 
spirit of his love pervaded the very air 
and sanctified it, so that he knew, at last, 
the all-sufficient joy of love requited. In 
the calm days, when his life began to 
flow onward as a river, sometimes, in a 
reflective mood, he asked himself how 
he could have let the years slip by, and 
be living his narrow and selfish half-life, 
when the other half—that half that was to 
perfect him—lay so nearat hand. There 
must have been a purpose in it. I be- 
lieve there would have been a purpose 
in it, had he met a shrew, whose tongue, 
sooner or later, would have driven him 
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from his own door; probably somebody 
has to be sacrificed, now and then, that 
both ends of justice may meet. He was 
lucky to find his fate as early as he did; 
so was his maid, who ceased being for- 
lorn, and the man likewise, who was taken 
into Jack’s employ, clad respectably, and 
made ruler over the identical cow from 
that hour. 

All is well in the house-that Jack built. 
It was a deep design of Providence that 
put it into his head to build at all; and 
a liberal policy of fortune that laid it 
in his power to do so. Perhaps Jack 
never realized this to the extent that I 
do; for when the tree thrives, we rejoice 
in the blossoms and devour the fruit, but 
we do not always consider how deep the 
roots strike, nor from what sources it 
gathers nourishment—especially if we 
are just married. 

Again, at sunset, Jack stood in the 
door of his house. Within was the dear 
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soul who was growing more precious in 
his eyes every breath she drew. There 
were but two of them, all told; yet they 
seemed to fill every nook and corner of 
the premises, so that they asked no odds 
of the great world around them. And 
when, at last, they sat down to partake 
of the evening meal, and the hot water 
gushed, and gurgled, and sang melodi- 
ously, as it fell into a bed of curled and 
fragrant leaves at the bottom of the tea- 
pot, Jack looked at Jill, and his silence 
spoke what his lips had not the skill to 
utter; for an angel from heaven had 
filled his heart and hers so full of peace 
and happiness, that a single syllable 
would have flooded their sympathetic 
eyes. 

So much for the house that Jack built, 
together with this truth, which I found 
in the bottom of the well which stands 
over against the house: “He builded 
better than he knew.’’ 





COMMERCIAL AND MONETARY INTERESTS OF CALIFORNIA.* 


HE State of California may, per- 
haps, not improperly be regarded 
as an exponent of the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of the nation of which 
she forms an important part; her inter- 
ests, in fact, being those in which the 
prosperity of the whole country is in- 
volved. Combining within herself, as 
she does in an unequaled measure, all 
the great forces of production, and the 
essential elements of commercial great- 
ness, whatever public policy would ad- 
vance her interests must be certain to 
conduce to the general welfare. 
California has a vast capacity for prof- 





*The article under this title was written at our 
solicitation by Hon. Amasa WALKER, and treats 
the subject in a more exhaustive, comprehensive, 
and thorough manner than his address before the 
San Francisco Chamber of C ec. We com- 
mend it to the earnest attention of our readers. 





itable agriculture, her soil and climate 
being in a high degree favorable to that 
branch of production. Her mining in- 
terests, though much diminished, are 
still extensive; manufactures, too, have 
already begun their natural career of 
growth and development. In addition 
to all these, she has unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for the building up of an im- 
mense commercial marine. She has a 
port destined to be to the Pacific what 
New York is to the Atlantic coast—the 
great emporium of foreign and domestic 
trade. With regard to this superiority, 
there can be no doubt. In the finest 
harbor in the world, with a central po- 
sition between two hemispheres, the 
commercial supremacy of San Francisco 
on the Pacific Coast is assured, and she 
must, in the natural course of events, 
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become one of the largest marts of com- 
merce on the globe. 

What other State combines a// those 
advantages and peculiarities in so large 
adegree? Where are the great interests 
of agriculture, mining, and commerce so 
remarkably blended as here? 

Upon a State in which such varied and 
important interests are united, the fi- 
nancial and monetary policy of the Na- 
tional Government must, of necessity, 
exert a very great influence, favorable 
or otherwise; and hence, such a State 
must be peculiarly sensitive in regard to 
that policy, which, if a false or mistaken 
one, must cause her to suffer more se- 
verely than sister States having a less 
diversified industry. 

With this view of the character and 
condition of California, our purpose is, to 
inquire in what manner and to what ex- 
tent the State in question is affected by 
the action of the General Government? 
What are the leading and most essen- 
tial features of its economical policy? 

Ist. The creation of a monetary sys- 
tem, which supersedes the use of coin, 
and makes paper a legal tender. - 

2d. A system of restrictions upon 
trade, designed to affect the commerce 
and influence the industry of the country. 

In what manner and to what extent is 
California affected by these important 
measures? First, in its 


Agriculture. 

This is its principal interest, not only 
at present, but prospectively. I find it 
stated, on what I conclude to be good 
authority, that the agricultural product 
of this State, for 1872, was “$75,000,000, 
of which $50,000,000 were exported.” 
Have these agricultural products been 
raised in price by the issue of a legal 
tender currency? Not at all. The great 
staples, as shown by the Price-Current of 
New York, on the 8th of January, 1860 
and 1873, were essentially the same. In- 
deed, as a matter of fact, the prices of 
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agricultural products were lower at the 
latter date than.the former. So it is 
certain, that although the paper money 
of the country—which in 1860 was but 
$207,000,000, and in 1873 is over $700,- 
000,000—has had no effect in raising the 
price of farmers’ products, yet we know 
very well that the prices of all other 
commodities created and consumed in 
this country have been advanced by some 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. How, it 
may be asked, is it that one description 
of property should not be advanced in 
price, while all the others are? The an- 
swer is a plain one. Our staples—wheat, 
corn, beef, pork, etc.—are exported. 
We have, and always shall have, a large 
surplus of these, which we must send to 
countries that have gold as the standard 
of value. Whatever our staples, there- 
fore, are worth in gold here, for ship- 
ment, determines the value of the entire 
crop. We can not have two prices, and 
therefore the price of the whole depends 
upon the value of the surplus exported. 

Quite otherwise is it with those arti- 
cles produced and consumed at home. 
They are measured by our home cur- 
rency—our paper money—and are neces- 
sarily greatly advanced in price, because 
the currency is greatly expanded ; and it 
is a well-settled principle, that general 
prices depend upon the quantity of the 
existing currency. For this reason, all 
the farmer has to purchase from home 
manufacturers of furniture, boots, shoes, 
clothing, carriages, harnesses, machin- 
ery, farming-tools, etc., are enhanced 
in cost from fifty to seventy-five per cent. ; 
while all his products remain, as we have 
seen, at their former price’.- This en- 
tails a heavy loss upon the farming inter- 
est; since all the expenses have been 
increased, while his products, being still 
measured by the old standard, are not 
enhanced at all in price, and thus he is 
made to bear a great proportion of the 
loss arising from the use of our present 
false standard of value. Such, incon- 
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trovertibly, are the facts of the case; 
and this loss falls with great severity up- 
on the States whose chief industry is 
agriculture. It is, however, the natural 


and unavoidable result of adopting a 
greatly inflated circulating medium. 


Mining Interest. 

Let us turn for a moment to the min- 
ing interest—the production of the 
precious metals. What effect does the 
financial policy which substitutes paper 
for coin, as a medium of exchange and 
standard of value, have upon this branch 
of your industry? To answer this un- 
derstandingly, we must inquire, Why are 
these metals mined? Because there is 
a universal demand for them. What oc- 
casions this demand? They are wanted 
throughout the commercial world for use 
as money, and very little, comparatively, 
for other purposes. Now, then, it is 
certain, that the greater this demand for 
gold and silver as money, the greater 
will be their value, the more they will 
purchase of all other commodities ; and 
therefore, anything which diminishes 
this demand, will certainly diminish, in 
proportion, the value of these metals. 
The Government of the United States 
has declared that its notes, promising 
payment at some indefinite future, are 
the authorized currency of the country, 
and a legal tender for all debts and de- 
mands. 

The effect of this act is to demonetize 
gold and silver, and reduce them to the 
level of wheat, cotton, or tobacco. They 
are made, for all domestic uses, mere 
merchandise. Of these paper promises 
for use as money, the National Treasury 
has issued $356,000,000, and Congress 
has authorized some 2,000 banks to put 
out $354,000,000 more—in all, $710,000,- 
ooo. Gold and silver, therefore, are now 
only wanted in the States for the pay- 
ment of duties at the custom-house and 
the interest on the national bonds. 

The effect of this policy is obvious. 
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Gold and silver not being wanted in any 
considerable quantity at banks, are sent 
abroad for what they are worth in other 
countries, and, since the price has been 
forced down by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, are the cheapest commodity 
we have to part with. The result is, to 
lessen their value. A dollar—twenty- 
five and eight-tenths grains of standard 
gold—will not command as much of any 
other commodity as before this unnat- 
ural expansion. Yor example: boots, 
which in 1860, when the currency was at 
par with gold, could be bought at $3, are 
now worth $4.50. The miner, therefore, 
pays fifty per cent. more than formerly 
for his boots, and loses the difference, 
because he can get his geld with no less 
labor than in 1860. He can not water 
his gold, as the Government and banks 
do the currency. He must produce the 
real article, not the promise of it. Hence 
the mining interest suffers to the full ex- 
tent of the difference between coin val- 
ues and paper-money values, so far as 
purchases are made of any commodities 
produced and consumed entirely within 
the country. That this policy of the Gov- 
ernment expels our gold product is seen 
in the fact, that we exported in 1872 
$95,000,0c00o—a great deal more than the 
whole product of the year. And such 
has been the case ever since the present 
insane policy of the Government was 
adopted, until now the country is nearly 
drained of its specie, and the premium 
on gold is advancing, and will probably 
continue to advance, until it reaches its 
normal rate, which, since the war, has 
never been less than thirty to thirty - five 
per cent. 


Commerce. 


Another interest to which we must re- 
fer is commerce. Howis this affected by 
the financial policy of the nation? I 
answer, most adversely. Our commer- 
cial marine has been rapidly diminishing 
ever since the war, and bids fair to be- 
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come extinct. In 1860, seventy-five per 
cent. of all our foreign imports were made 
in our own bottoms; now, but about twen- 
ty-five percent. Why this strange result ? 
There are two principal causes. First, 
our paper money so raises the cost of 
production, so increases the expenses of 
ship- building in the East (where it for- 
merly and most naturally existed), that 
we can not compete with ship-builders in 
the British Provinces, or on the banks of 
the Clyde, where they use a gold stand- 
ard. Second, in addition to all this, 
heavy duties are laid on iron and other 
materials entering into the construction 
of vessels, which still further embarrass 
our ship-builders, and prevent them from 
successfully competing with foreigners. 

In consequence of all these obstacles, 
we have nearly ceased the construction 
of vessels, except for coastwise trade, 
into which foreigners are not permitted 
to enter. But it may be asked, proba- 
bly with some surprise, Why, if we can 
not build, do we not buy foreign ships, 
and thus keep up our commerce? That 
is certainly a very common-sense ques- 
tion. Why do we not buy? I answer 
by relating a fact communicated to me 
since I came to this place. A Swedish 
vessel, I think it was, arrived recently 
at Portland, Oregon, with a cargo of 
iron. After discharging its freight, the 
vessel, a fine iron steamer, was offered 
for sale, at what was deemed a very sat- 
isfactory price, and arrangements were 
made for its purchase by a few enter- 
prising merchants; but they found, on 
inquiry, that Government would not per- 
mit this—that an American register 
would not be allowed to a foreign - built 
vessel. So the project failed, and the 
steamer departed. 

While a false currency, retained with- 
out the slightest necessity, and heavy 
duties unwisely imposed upon the mate- 
rials used in construction, prevent our 
building vessels, unwise restrictions for- 
bid our purchasing them, as we might 
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advantageously do; and thus the restor- 
ation of our mercantile marine is ren- 
dered quite impossible. 


Manufactures. 

Of the effect of the financial policy of 
the Governinent upon the manufacturing 
interests of the gold and silver produc- 
ing States, it is only necessary further to 
remark, that manufactures of different 
kinds commence and grow up in every 
country with the natural increase of 
wealth and population. They should be 
encouraged, but never forced. If there 
be no interference on the part of the 
Government, this growth and develop- 
ment will be natural and advantageous. 
The grasses and wild-flowers do not 
more certainly appear when the forest 
has been cleared, and the earth opened 
to the influence of the sun, than do man- 
ufactures when society has advanced in 
its conditions to that point at which 
they can be profitably introduced. This 
law of progress and development will 
be found as true in its operations in Cal- 
ifornia as in Massachusetts. Manufact- 
ures—those especially adapted to the 
country—will, of necessity, be establish- 
ed and prosper. At present, this State 
has an advantage over the East in its 
currency, which, in spite of all opposing 
interests, has been maintained in specie. 
Your labor, and all your expenses of 
manufacturing, are no greater now than 
in 1860; while in the paper-money States 
they are at least sixty per cent. higher. 
This is favorable to the introduction of 
such manufactures as come most in com- 
petition with eastern fabrics. I have 
found in this city an establishment, em- 
ploying about 400 hands, engaged in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, and, I 
presume, successfully. This the own- 
ers are enabled to do by the fact, that 
gold has been retained as the standard 
of value. In this, as in other respects, 
you are receiving the benefit of that 
courageous and determined course of 
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action which secured to you a sound and 
reliable monetary system, upon which to 
base your business transactions. The 
result of this policy will be found even 
more advantageous in the future than the 
past; because the terrific revulsion cer- 
tain to come upon all that part of the 
Union where an inconvertible and re- 
dundant currency exists, will be but lit- 
tle felt here, and California will escape 
the wreck and ruin that will fall upon 
other sections of the country. 

With this brief and general view of 
the evils inflicted upon the most promi- 
nent interests of the State by the policy 
of the General Government, I now pro- 
ceed, in further illustration of the sub- 
ject, to speak of the existing currency 
of the country, and of the false ideas en- 
tertained by a large part, if not a ma- 
jority, of the nation with regard to it. 
And, first, I remark upon the 


Monetary Policy of California. 

The Constitution of this State most 
wisely prohibits the introduction of pa- 
per money. So far it is the wisest doc- 
ument of the kind in the Upion, and if 
the people are able to maintain their 
fundamental law in all its integrity, they 
will have an immense advantage over 
the rest of the nation. Of this the peo- 
ple may rest assured, and if those gen- 
tlemen who are so dissatisfied with the 
present state of things will wait until the 
general explosion, which is sure to take 
place, and which from present appear- 
ances can not long be delayed, they will 
be quite satisfied that California has 
done well in preserving the gold stand- 
ard. Wait until the inevitable collapse 
takes place, and then if the wisdom of 
your course is not fully vindicated, I am 
mistaken. 


Ratio of Currency to Population. 

The great redundancy of the currency 
in this country has already been refer- 
red to, but many persons are ready to 
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dispute the fact, and insist that although 
the circulation has been greatly increas- 
ed, the business of the country has been 
equally enlarged, so that relatively they 
are in the same proportion, and conse- 
quently there has been no actual expan- 
sion. In reply to this I would say, that 
there is no better criterion of the in- 
crease of business than the increase of 
population, and what has this been? 
Why, from 1860 to 1870 the increase 
was about twenty per cent., while our 
paper circulation has been enlarged in 
the meantime 250 per cent. This dis- 
proportion is so enormous that, making 
all reasonable allowances possible, the 
currency must now be expanded to the 
extent of at least 100 per cent. beyond 
the business wants of the country. 
Hence in the great agricultural States 
east of the Rocky Mountains the press- 
ure of the present state of things is se- 
verely felt; although, most unfortunate- 
ly, the cause of that pressure is not well 
understood. If it were so, the remedy 
would soon be applied. If what were 
once known as the Great West, or what 
are now the Middle States, comprehend- 
ed the fact that no issue of paper money, 
however large, can raise the price of 
farmers’ produce a single farthing, while 
it will greatly advance the price of ev- 
erything the farmer buys, we should 
hear no cry for more greenbacks from 
that section of the country. On the 
other hand, Congress would be effectual- 
ly called upon to take measures for the 
gradual restoration of the currency of 
the country to par with the gold stand- 
ard. It would seem that the agricultur- 
ists of California, being brought into 
contact with the markets of Europe, 
would discover before long that the price 
of their wheat depended entirely upon 
its gold value for shipment to Liverpool, 
while the price of all they purchase from 
the other side of the Rocky Mountains 
is determined by the greenbacks of the 
Eastern States, and would be brought 
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to understand that the paper money of 
the country is worth for domestic uses— 
that is, for the erection of buildings, the 
manufacture or purchase of home com- 
modities—not more than sixty or sixty- 
five cents on the dollar. Instead of a 
difference, as many imagine, of some 
twelve or fifteen per cent., the mere gold 
premium, the real difference is some 
forty or fifty per cent. 


Amount of Currency Needed. 

A great deal of popular misapprehen- 
sion exists in regard to the quantity of 
money actually required for the transac- 
tion of business. It seems to be gen- 
erally believed that the money of a coun- 
try must be necessarily increased in 
equal ratio with the increase of popula- 
tion and production; but this is not 
true, because the amount of currency 
needed is determined by two factors: 
one its quantity, the other the rapidity 
of its circulation; therefore, if the facili- 
ties for using money increase as fast as 
the transactions of business, the cur- 
rency may remain stationary and yet be 
sufficiently plentiful.. Such is the theo- 
ry, and it is most abundantly confirmed 
by the experience of different nations— 
especially that of Great Britain, whose 
trade and industry, exports and imports, 
have been quadrupled since 1825, but 
whose paper- money circulation is no 
greater now than fifty years ago; it be- 
ing at present about $200,000,090 (or 
40,000,000 pounds sterling), against 
three and a half times that amount in 
the United States, whose commerce is 
only about half as great, and whose pop- 
ulation is only about a third greater. 
To have a paper currency equal to that 
of the United States, Great Britain 
should have something like $500,000,- 
000, instead of $200,000,000. The in- 
troduction of steam transportation and 
telegraph communication have so won- 
derfully increased the power of money, 
together with the thousand-and-one con- 
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trivances that modern discoveries have 
introduced for dispensing with the direct 
use of it, that a very small quantity is 
now needed for business purposes, com- 
pared with that required forty or fifty 
years ago; and it is unquestionably true, 
that, if the gold discoveries of California 
and Australia had never been made, the 
general commerce of the world in other 
commodities would be as great, and be 
conducted with as much ease as at pres- 
ent. 


The Country approaching Specie Pay- 
ments. 

The delusion is very commonly en- 
tertained on both sides of the Rocky 
Mountains “that the country is fast ap- 
proaching, by an easy and natural proc- 
ess, the resumption of specie payments 
—that we are ‘growing up’ to the pres- 
ent volume of circulation, and shall soon 
find our paper on par with gold.” There 
can not be a greater fallacy than this. 
So far as the conditions necessary for a 
resumption of specie payments are con- 
cerned, the country is further from that 
desideratugn to-day than five years ago. 
But it will be asked, Has not the differ- 
ence between gold and greenbacks been 
greatly diminished within the past few 
years, and does not that show that we 
are on the way to the return to specie 
payments? Not at all; because this fall 
in gold has not been the result of the 
operations of the laws of trade, but of 
the manipulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who has been playing the dear 
in the gold market for the last four years. 
The premium on gold was about thirty- 
three per cent.; it has been reduced by 
the sales of the Treasury to an average 
of about thirteen per cent., a reduction 
of twenty per cent. But what good has 


all this done? Who is the better for it? 
The gold-miners? No; for they have 
been obliged to part with their prod- 
ucts for twenty per cent. less when ex- 
changed for greenbacks, or those com- 
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modities that come from the East where 
greenbacks are used. Have the farm- 
ers gained by it? No; for their com- 
modities have been lowered, as we have 
seen, when measured by greenbacks, to 
the same extent as the decline in the 
gold premium. How great this loss has 
been in the aggregate may be seen if we 
take into consideration that the amount 
of agricultural productions, including 
cotton, have not been less than $300,- 
000,000 per annum, amounting, in four 
years, to $1,200,000,000, upon which, if 
the loss by the decline of the gold pre- 
mium has been twenty per cent., the to- 
tal amount will be $240,000,000. This 
is a very low estimate, and, being so, it 
is not to be wondered at that the farming 
interest is greatly depressed in all sec- 
tions of the Union. 

That this fall in the gold premium, 
which is thus injurious to the interests 
of agriculture, has been very prejudicial 
to those engaged in manufactures, will 
be seen, if we consider that when the 
gold premium was thirty-three per cent. 
they had, of course, twenty per cent. 
more protection against foreign compe- 
tition than when it fell to thirteen—a 
protection they greatly needed, not 
against foreign labor, but against de- 
preciated currency, by which the ex- 
penses of manufacturing have been most 
enormously increased. The manufact- 
urers in the paper-money States are 
damaged by their currency as truly as 
the farmers of the gold-currency States, 
but not by any means to an equal extent. 
The former make their goods on a false 
standard of value, but they sell them also 
by the same standard, and get a profit, 
though that profit is realized in depreciat- 
ed paper. But the manufacturers of the 
East are losing a large market for their 
goods in India, China, and South Amer- 
ica, which they once had, in consequence 
of this unnatural increase of cost. We 
sent off in 1860 cotton fabrics to the val- 
ue of $11,000,000, principally to China 
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and other eastern countries. Now we 
export less than $2,500,000. So of boots 
and shoes, furniture, and other articles. 
Besides, our false system is building up 
rival establishments in the Canadas and 
other British provinces, which are fast 
superseding our own, and if the present 
policy is continued, the manufacturers 
of the country are bound to feel as great- 
ly embarrassed as the farmers are now. 
They can not enjoy a sound, satisfactory 
State of trade until the currency has been 
restored to par. Their interests, like 
yours, are injured by the use of a de- 
graded currency, though in a different 
way, and at present to a less extent. 

And here I will say a word to those 
who object to any contraction of the cur- 
rency, on the ground that the demand 
for money is now greater than the sup- 
ply. That is certainly true, and it al- 
ways will be while the currency is un- 
duly expanded; for under such circum- 
stances the speculative demand, to which 
the expansion has given rise, will always 
cause a scarcity of money and a high 
rate of interest, as we see at the present 
moment. This has ever been the case 
in the past history of this country under 
the former mixed currency system. An 
over issue would make money plenty: 
that would raise prices; that would oc- 
casion speculation; that would cause 
such an unnatural and excessive demand 
for money as to create great stringency 
and an exorbitant rate of interest; and 
therefore interest has always been high- 
est when the volume of currency was 
greatest, and lowest when the circulation 
was at its natural level. These facts are 
indisputable. 


Introduction of Greenbacks. 


I have learned, with surprise and re- 
gret, that many persons and presses, at 
this late day, advocate the introduction 
of paper money into this State. I have 
no doubt of the sincerity and honesty of 
those who favor this proposal, but such 
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persons are greatly mistaken in their 
ideas of what the effect would be upon 
the interests of California. Would such 
a measure raise the value or increase the 
quantity of your products? Not at all. 
How, then, could it benefit this State ? 
If the farmer got no more for his cereals, 
and the miner no more for his gold, how 
would either gain by it? No class could 
be benefited, except speculators. They 
would reap a temporary harvest, which 
the adoption of a depreciated standard 
of value would occasion by the general 
disarrangement of prices which would 
follow. But the injury to all regular 
business would be great. The price of 
all merchandise would be raised equal 
to the gold premium, and a profit upon 
it besides. If, in exchanging your gold 
for greenbacks, you gained nominally 
twenty per cent., you would more than 
lose it whenever you made a purchase 
of any kind of merchandise; besides, la- 
bor would not rise at once to so great an 
extent as merchandise, and the laborer 
would for a long time suffer much loss 
in consequence. 

The rate of interest would advance 
largely. Throughout the paper-money 
States interest has advanced far beyond 
what was ever known prior to the ex- 
pansion. In Massachusetts, where cap- 
ital is most abundant and cheapest, the 
rate has nearly or quite doubled. I nev- 
er knew a mortgage made at a higher 
rate than six per cent. before the, war; 
now the rate on such securities is any- 
where from seven to ten, while business 
men are paying from ten to fifteen per 
cent., and speculators from fifty to one 
hundred for their call loans. The aver- 
age rate can not be less than twelve per 
cent. throughout the paper-money States. 
Such is the necessary effect of expand- 
ing the currency beyond its natural lim- 
its, and such will be its effect here. If 
so, what is gained by exchanging your 
gold currency for paper? If your prod- 
ucts will not be raised ‘n price, nor your 
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production increased, nor the rate of in- 
terest be made lower, why make the 
change? Why cause all the derange- 
ment and injustice which the change 
would certainly occasion? 

As the question of substituting notes 
for gold is a mooted one, and highly im- 
portant in its bearings, let us, for a mo- 
ment, inquire as to the modus operandi 
by which they could now be introduced 
into California, and the effects likely to 
follow. The first question would seem 
to be, How much will be wanted? To 
answer this, we must inquire how much 
the State has of gold coin now; for it is 
assunied by the advocates of the propos- 
ed change that a greater amount of cur- 
rency is needed. 

From diligent inquiry among the prin- 
cipal bankers and capitalists of San Fran- 
cisco—those who have been longest and 
most intimately acquainted with its bus- 
iness and monetary affairs—I find the 
lowest estimate of the quantity of gold 
coin now in use in the State is $15,000,- 
ooo. Many regard the quantity as much 
greater, but I accept the smaller as near- 
est the true amount; and, if the popula- 
tion, as estimated, at this time is 600,- 
000, it gives $25 to every man, woman, 
and child in the State. Whether this is 
a sufficient quantity, we must judge by 
comparing it with the circulation of the 
other States, which we have called $710,- 
000,000, exclusive of the fractional. If 
the Union has now a population, as sup- 
posed, of 40,000,000, and California 600,- 
000, then, deducting the 600,000, the 
population of the rest of the country will 
be 39,400,000, and this will give to all 
the other States together $19.30 per 
capita. 

We find, then, that California has al- 
ready a greater currency by over twenty- 
five per cent. than the rest of the Union. 
That this result is a true one, there can 
be no reasonable doubt, because it is a 
well-known fact that gold—especially in 
new States, where the population is 
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sparse, and there are few savings-banks 
—is more extensively hoarded than pa- 
per money is in States densely populat- 
ed, and having a savings institution in 
almost every considerable village. So 
much of currency California now has in 
gold; but she wants more, it is assum- 
ed, and therefore must introduce green- 
backs. This may certainly be done at 
any time, if the citizens will, as a com- 
munity, agree to accept them in all the 
transactions of trade; but how will they 
get them? The Government will not 
be generous enough to make a present 
of them. The people must buy them— 
with what? Gold? Then it will take 
all the gold they have, and more, too, of 
course, if they are to increase the vol- 
ume of their present currency; and if 
they do not, what advantage is gained 
by the change? And when all this has 
been done, will the greenbacks stay in 
the State any better than gold? Not 
at all. If debts are due on the other 
side of the Rocky Mountains, the green- 
backs must pass over in payment; if 
capitalists can get more interest on their 
funds in New York (as they can at pres- 
ent), they will send off their greenbacks 
just as soon as they would their gold. 
If this be so—and no one can reason- 
ably doubt it—where is the benefit to be 
derived from the introduction of green- 
backs, and the consequent expulsion of 
gold? If any one can discover the ad- 
vantage to be derived from such an al- 
teration in the monetary status of Cali- 
fornia, he ought certainly to show it by a 
plain statement of the manner in which 
it can be brought about. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, the clamor for greenbacks 
is sustained, so far as we have seen, on- 
ly by vague assumptions and idle falla- 
cies, which will be noticed hereafter. 


National Bank Notes. 
To all this it may be replied, perhaps, 
“although we talk of greenbacks, we 
would as soon have National Bank notes, 
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and those we are as much entitled to as 
other States.” Very well; but to what 
amount are you entitled? The Control- 
ler of the Currency, in his report of De- 
cember 1, 1872, has given a table (page 
11), showing the amount each State can 
call for, and from that we find the pro- 
portion of California to be $6,324,183. 
But since the circulation authorized by 
Congress has already been distributed, 
to get this amount of bank-notes, an act 
must be passed legalizing a further ex- 
pansion of the currency. 

This would be the first obstacle to 
be encountered. Supposing, however, 
Congress should be disposed to grant 
the needful authority, what then? To 
get the amount of notes required, it will 
be necessary to deposit say $7,000,000 
in the bonds of the United States, as 
security for their redemption. Thus it 
would require an investment of $7,000,- 
ooo of real capital, in order to acquire 
the $6,324,183 of bank-notes which Cal- 
ifornia is supposed to be so anxious to 
obtain. 

Admitting, however, that the wealthy 
capitalists of this State—of whom the 
number is certainly large—should fur- 
nish the bonds, get the notes, and estab- 
lish the banks; what next? To circu- 
late their notes according to law, the 
new banks must keep a reserve in “law- 
ful money” —which means greenbacks 
or specie —upon the whole amount of 
their circulation and deposits. How 
much of the funds of these banks must 
then be held for this purpose? Why, 
if their deposits should be equal to the 
average in other States, the amount will 
be nearly double their circulation ; that 
is, about $12,000,000. 

It appears from the before mentioned 
report (page 6), that the banks of the 
nation had 


Circulation outstanding .............++ $333,495,027 
DOGGIE ccecevecccccocccccccesesccens 625,708,307 
PAO cosccecccccncescees sasanes $959,263,334 


And they had of 
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in od bicesicdsncccasccbcecgeesate $ 10,229,756. 

DE AM sé 0 cig ctn csc0ctcceseccnss 118,971,104 
atin ddascddicctetecstinds $ 129,200,860 


equal to about 13% cents on the dollar. 
If the proposed banks in California, hav- 
ing a 


GINS CB anos ccccorcecescostcccnte $ 6,324,183 
dcdinntnecvasanakinnsatinannas 12,648,366 
UR in icectascedcesccanseseess $18,972,549 


keep a proportionate reserve, the amount 
will be in round numbers, $2,300,000. 
The result then is, that the banks, with 
a circulation of $6,324,183, must have 
a reserve in lawful money or specie of 
about $2,300,000, leaving say $4,000,000. 
This is the sum total of National Bank 
currency which could be had for circu- 
lation, over the amount of greenbacks 
or specie which must be held in reserve. 
This is the upshot of the matter, when 
carefully examined. The whole circu- 
lation of bank-notes might be, as before 
stated, $6,324,183; but to sustain these, 
some $2,500,000 of bank funds must be 
kept on hand. 


Whatcan be done with the Paper Money? 


The banks being established, and mer- 
chants and others having borrowed the 
much coveted currency, what will they 
do with it? Will they discharge their 
existing debts? This they could not 
do, as the obligations were entered into 
under the law of the State authorizing 
special contracts, and are payable only 
in coin. The law can not be repealed 
in regard to past indebtedness, because 
there can be no ex post facto legislation; 
nor can a State enact a law “violating 
the obligation of contracts.” The Con- 
stitution of the United States expressly 
forbids this. 

Will dealers sell goods, or part with 
any kind of property, at the same rates 
they now do, and take their pay in de- 
preciated greenbacks or bank - notes? 
Most certainly not. If disposed to give 
credits at all, they would be sure to ask 
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higher prices for everything offered for 
sale, and certain to charge a greater ad- 
vance than the mere existing gold pre- 
mium, because of uncertainty as to the 
value of the currency when their de- 
mands become due. 

All kinds of property, then, under 
these circumstances, must be measured 
not only by a new, but uncertain, stand- 
ard, and all business transactions be 
thrown into confusion and doubt; while 
the only class that could profit by the 
monetary chaos would be those who 
could take advantage of the embarrass- 
ments and distresses of their fellow-cit- 
izens, to speculate upon their misfort- 
unes. 

A few words now, in regard to the 
fallacies by which the proposal to in- 
troduce greenbacks, or National Bank 
notes, is sustained. 


Annoyance to Visitors and Immigrants. 


One of the popular arguments in favor 
of substituting paper money for coin, is, 
that persons from the East, on arriving 
in California, are much annoyed to find 
themselves obliged to lose (say as at 
present) fifteen per cent. on their funds, 
and that this fact prevents many from 
coming here and investing their money. 
Let us examine this statement of the 
case. I come to this city and put up at 
one of the first-class hotels (and there 
are no better in the nation), and find my- 
self charged $3 per day for a single room, 
and, if I want extra rooms, in proportion. 
In New York, Philadelphia, and other 
Atlantic cities, I should be charged $4 
per day for no better accommodations. 
What is the pecuniary result to me? I 
sold my draft on Boston for eighty - five 
cents on the dollar, so I lost fifteen per 
cent., but as I was charged but $3, the 
gold price here, instead of $4, the cur- 
rency price at home, I gained a differ- 
ence of about twelve per cent.—that 
is, it took $3.53 of my money to pay $3 
here, instead of $4 in the other States, 
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in my favor. 

That is the kind of Loss which the 
eastern visitor or immigrant makes in 
coming to California; and, if he has sa- 
gacity enough to see it, he certainly will 
not grumble at the discount on his pa- 
per money, nor hesitate to make invest- 
ments of greenbacks at the gold values 
in California. 

The principle shown in the illustra- 
tion given is equally true of all values, 
real and personal, throughout the State. 
All are measured alike by the gold stand- 
ard, and on that account the immigrant 
who invests here actually gains when he 
purchases any kind of property. 


Landholders and the Greenbacks. 

Many of the large owners of land are 
said to be strongly in favor of substitut- 
ing paper for gold, on the ground that 
they will be thereby enabled to make 
sales they can rot effect now. “We 
could sell our land,” say they, “if we 
would take greenbacks, but as such notes 
are worth but eighty-five cents on the 
dollar, we should lose fifteen per cent.” 
Let us see how the case is. A. has a 
tract of land for which he asks $10,000. 
He could take that for it, if he would ac- 
cept greenbacks, but this he will not do, 
as it would involve a loss of $1,500. But 
he “wishes the State had greenbacks as 
currency, for then he could sell his land 
and accept them as pay, because they 
would be current everywhere.” True, 
he could then sell his land for green- 
backs, and he can do the same now. If 
he were to take the greenbacks after 
they became the recognized currency, 
he would still lose the $1,500, as he 
would find whenever he came to make 
any investments, for the good reason 
that every kind of property would at 
once be advanced at least as much as 
the depreciation of the greenbacks. He 
could, therefore, avoid this loss only by 
raising the price of his land equal to the 
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difference between the gold and paper. 
If he did so, could he sell his land any 
better than before? and if he could not, 
then what had he gained by the change? 


Gold Monopoly. 

Another argument is frequently made 
—namely, that the great capitalists and 
ofinancial operators of this State are now 
able to control the gold market, and dic- 
tate high rates of interest, and therefore 
paper should be substituted. Admitting 
the statement to be true, would not these 
same capitalists have equal power over 
a paper currency? could they not as 
readily monopolize the latter as the for- 
mer? or rather, could they not more eas- 
ily manipulate paper than gold? They 
could do so, undoubtedly, and this argu- 
ment in favor of paper, therefore, falls to 
the ground. 

The plain truth of the matter is, that 
capital is power, and will be wielded by 
those who have it, whether the currency 
be sound or unsound. 


Expulsion of Gold. 

Again, it is often asserted that the 
absence of greenbacks has caused gold 
to be sent out of the State. This is, 
however, an illogical conclusion, contra- 
dicted by the palpable fact that Califor- 
nia has not only more money in circula- 
tion per capita than any other State, but 
holds more gold at this time than all 
the National Banks in the Union had in 
1872, as shown by their returns. In- 
stead of expelling, it has been the means 
of retaining so much of coin as is found 
needful for use as currency. 

But it is said that the gold is certainly 
being drawn off to New York. This 
may very naturally be so, since that city 
is the great commercial centre of the 
nation, and at this moment the rate of 
interest is very high there, owing princi- 
pally to the demands of the speculative 
classes. If the whole currency were 
greenbacks, the results would be the 
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same. Capital will certainly flow to 
those points where it will command the 
largest income. It is altogether a mis- 
take to conclude that California has less 
money, less capital, or less prosperity, 
than she would have had if she had 
adopted a false and dishonored cur- 
rency. 


Exclusion of Capital. 


It may undoubtedly be true, as often 
asserted, that some persons have been 
deterred from bringing their capital here 
from other States in consequence of the 
nominal loss they would experience in 
the discount upon their paper money; 
but, on the other hand, it is unquestion- 
able that a large amount of foreign cap- 
ital has been, and is still, attracted to 
this State by the fact that the standard 
of value here is sound and reliable, and 
therefore there is less danger to be fear- 
ed from the great revulsion and decline 
of values regarded as certain to take 
place in the expanded currency and 
credits of other parts of the country. 
What the State may have lost on one 
hand she has doubtless more than gain- 
ed on the other. 


The “Prosperity” Argument. 

“States having paper money are en- 
joying high prosperity, while California, 
with her gold currency, is making little 
progress; therefore, she should secure 
the use of a paper circulation.” Such 
is the argument of some who desire to 
exchange their gold for paper. Massa- 
chusetts, especially, is said to be advan- 
cing rapidly in wealth from this cause. 
These assumptions are without any ad- 
equate foundation whatever. Neither 
the old Bay State nor any other Eastern 
State is increasing in wealth at an unu- 
sual rate. The reverse of this is quite 
true. 

The nature of that great prosperity, 
which seems to excite so much envy, 
has been strikingly illustrated in the case 

Vor. X.—37. 
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of Massachusetts, by her “Statistics of 
Industry,” taken every ten years, be- 
tween the decennial censuses of the na- 
tion. For example: in 1855, the whole 
annual product of her agriculture was 
$305,820,681 ; in 1865, it was $517,240,- 
613; showing a gain of $211,419,932, 
or nearly seventy-five per cent. for the 
decade. That seemed to bea most grat- 
ifying result, and her chief magistrate 
congratulated the State on its “ wonder- 
ful prosperity.” But what was the real 
fact? An analysis of the census was 
made, by which it was ascertained how 
many bushels of grain, tons of hay, and 
other articles, had actually been pro- 
duced; and it was found that, in many 
cases, there was not only no gain, but 
an absolute falling-off; and the conclu- 
sion was reached, that there had been 
“no material increase in actual values.” 
Thus the illusion was dissipated. So at 
the present time, all over the paper-mon- 
ey States, prices have been greatly raised, 
and the cost of production largely in- 
creased. Rents are higher, wages are 
higher; but the net results are less fa- 
vorable to the laborer and capitalist now 
than in 1860. The prosperity is fiction, 
not fact. In traveling through the coun- 
try, at the present time, one can not fail 
to observe, that there are more splendid 
residences and more cheap tenement- 
houses thar before the war; that there 
has been a great disturbance of the na- 
tional industry; that the few have ac- 
quired enormous wealth, and the many 
been proportionally impoverished; and 
when the average is struck, the result 
will be, that there has been no general 
improvement in the well-being of the 
masses, even in the most favored States. 


The Transition Period. 

In conclusion, I would notice the ob- 
vious but not generally recognized fact, 
that this great State of the Pacific is 
passing through a transition period. Cal- 
ifornia has a remarkable history—a his- 
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tory almost without a parallel. In 1848, 
gold was discovered in the bed of one of 
her rivers. It could be taken up by the 
shovelful. The news spread with elec- 
tric velocity to all parts of the globe; 
and, in the memorable year 1849, tens 
of thousands poured into the country 
where gold was to be found in such 
plenty. In only five years from the dis- 
covery, the product had arisen to $53,- 
000,000. Such a marvelous accumu- 
lation of wealth the modern world had 
never seen. It was overwhelming, and 
the excitement it produced was corre- 
spondingly great. From that period, 
however, the gold product began gradu- 
ally to decline, until it is, at present, 
only about $20,000,000. But the fever 
which such a vast and sudden accession 
of wealth created has not ceased; the 
speculative spirit engendered by it has 
not passed away. The public mind, if I 
mistake not, is still in an abnormal state 
—still excited—still looking anxiously 
for new discoveries of the precious met- 
als. A large number of persons have 
for several years been emigrating to Ne- 
vada and other States, to find new fields 
for their enterprise. The population of 
California, therefore, though actually in- 
creasing, lias not of late advanced as fast 
as that of many of the new agricultural 
States. She has not had so large an 
immigration from abroad. Yet, in the 
meantime, a far more profitable, more 
reliable, and, in every moral and social 
aspect, more desirable industry, has 
grown up, with surprising rapidity. The 
cultivation of the soil, at first contemned 
and disregarded, has already become the 
chief industry of the State, although yet 
in its infancy, and capable of almost il- 
limitable expansion. But in the present 
more natural and more wholesome state 
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of affairs, there is little excitement. 
Fortunes are not now made in a day. 
The State grows in wealth; but in- 
dividuals do not become millionaires 
in a few months. Hence, to those fa- 
miliar with the exhilarating scenes and 
vicissitudes of ten or twenty years ago, 
all seems dull and monotonous. To a 
reflecting mind, however—to one who 
can calmly look at the case—the situa- 
tion and prospects of California are 
highly encouraging. There is absolute- 
ly nothing in her soil, climate, or po- 
sition, to deplore. The great and benef- 
icent change in progress necessarily in- 
volves more or less disturbance and 
ephemeral depression. All that Califor- 
nia, on her part, needs, is patience under 
the temporary evils incident to the 
changes taking place. in her industry, 
and faith in well-directed efforts to ex- 
tend her agriculture, her manufactures, 
and her commerce. She must compre- 
hend the situation, understand her own 
interests, and be true to herself. She 
has no occasion to ask for governmental 
favors, for nature has been bountiful; 
but she should insist on just national 
legislation; and, if I understand the case 
aright, her delegation in Congress should 
be united, earnest, and persistent in de- 
manding a gradual but certain restora- 
tion of the currency to par with the Cal- 
ifornia standard; that all restrictions 
upon the purchase of foreign vessels be 
removed, and the heavy duties now im- 
posed upon materials entering into ship- 
building be abolished, or greatly lessen- 
ed, so that San Francisco may have as 
many ocean steamers and sailing-vessels 
as her merchants may choose to build or 
buy, with which totransport her rich and 
varied preducts to every quarter of the 
globe. 
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THE PADRE’S RUSE. 


PON the banks of the river Yaqui, 

flowing through the northern por- 
tion of Sonora, Mexico, dwelt, in 1810, 
Padre Lorente. Grown wealthy upon the 
perquisites of his holy office, Loren- 
te, as is too often the case among more 
enlightened men than the Yaquis, be- 
came possessed with an insatiate desire 
for great riches. In pursuance of the 
engrossing object, this unscrupulous man 
communicated with certain traders on the 
Cuban coast, and the result of the cor- 
respondence was, that, a few months 
afterward, a slave-ship, on pretense of 
other business, dropped anchor off Guay- 
mas. Making to them various promises, 
the Padre succeeded in getting on board 
some 500 of the “most likely” of the 
Yaqui men, when the ship set sail al- 
most immediately, and carried them 
away into slavery. And the Padre’s 
coffers were greatly enlarged. 

The Yaquis, however, attributed the 
abduction of their countrymen to the 
captain of the vessel in which they were 
transported ; and the Padre, you may be 
sure, was careful enough to so conceal 
the truth from them, that they never once 
suspected him of so heinous a crime. 
Time passed, and the occurrence, al- 
though not forgotten, was rarely, if ever, 
mentioned, except among the immediate 
kindred of the unfortunate ones. 

After years of unrequited toil, three of 
the 500 escaped from Cuba, and made 
their way, by hiding in the hold of a ves- 
sel, to the Florida coast. Laboring at 
whatever occupation offered itself, they 
soon became possessed of sufficient 
means to enable them to continue their 
journey to the land of their nativity, the 
banks of the beautiful river Yaqui, and, 
after many trials and difficulties, reach- 





ed the northern boundary of Chihuahua, 
hurriedly crossing the southern line of 
the State of Jalisco. Here they paused 
and held council. Having no idea of the 
distance between them and the homes 
of their childhood, foot-sore and weary 
with long traveling, chagrined at the 
lives they had been forced to lead, de- 
spairing of the future, two of the unhap- 
py trio were in favor of surrendering, 
and passing the rest of their lives as 
peones; but the third remained unchang- 
ed in his determination to see once more, 
or die in the attempt, the place of his 
birth. And so effectual were his persua- 
sive words, that his companions were 
constrained to continue the journey with 
him five days to the south, on condition, 
that, if at the end of that time, they did 
not see their country and river from the 
tops of the highest: peaks of the sierra, 
then he would do as they wished. 

Early on the morning of the fifth day, 
they climbed to the pinnacle of an over- 
looking ficacho, and there rested, await- 
ing in solemn silence the coming sun. 
Clouds flung their banners from peak to 
peak, drifting away to the right and left; 
but the weary Yaquis gaw them not, nei- 
ther saw they the coming of the day- 
god that was to show them—fairer than 
the tropic beach and waving palms of 
“the ever-faithful isle,”” more beautiful 
than the flower-spangled prairies of Tex- 
as, and more sublime than the grandeur 
by which they were surrounded—the 
pellucid Yaqui. For they slept the deep 
sleep of the exhausted traveler—too 
deep for dreams. 

The sun had nearly attained to the 
meridian, and had unrolled all the vast 
panorama of winding valleys and table- 
lands destitute of verdure — gray sierra- 
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slopes and cafions, awful in the black- 
ness of their desolation—before the Ya- 
quis awoke. They raised their eyes with 
many misgivings, shaded them with trem- 
bling hands, and looked long and anx- 
iously about them. A strip of green, 
glittering in the dim distance, contrast- 
ing strangely with the brown barrenness 
of its surroundings, attracted their vis- 
ion. “Willow-trees, shading the banks 
of the Yaqui!” theyallexclaimed. Fall- 
ing upon their knees, the whilom slaves 
thanked God and the saints for sover- 
eign guidance. In due time they reach- 
ed the “strip of green,” which was, in- 
deed, the willow-bordered stream of their 
nativity, and were received with great 
joy, for they had long been mourned as 
dead. 

When the tale of their sufferings and 
the cruelties done them had been recit- 
ed, they disclosed to their astonished 
countrymen the name of their abductor 
—Padre Lorente. Whereupon, the Pa- 
dre, who still lived among the Yaquis, 
honored and respected, was seized and 
bound. 

While being led out to be shot, a ruse 
occurred to him, by which he might save 
his life, so suddenly and justly placed in 
jeopardy, and also augment his priestly 
power, which, until the return of the 
three Yaquis, had been almost absolute. 

Among the many visitors of note 
whom the Padre had entertained during 
his long residence among the Yaquis, 
was an English nobleman, who had pre- 
sented to the hospitable priest a focal- 
glass. Padre Lorente accordingly re- 
quested the indignant Yaquis to halt; 
that he had something very important 
to reveal to them. They did so, laugh- 
ingly saying among themselves that it 
could do no harm to hear what the ma/- 
dito had to say, as they intended to kill 
him, and thus effectually abolish the 
slave trade in their midst. He request- 
ed permission to put on his sacerdotal 
robes, which was at length assented to. 
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Then walking in front of his would-be 
executioners, he assumed a majestic 
manner, and, raising his hands and 
eyes to heaven, spoke as follows —ad- 
dressing them reproachfully : 

“Men of the Yaqui River! why do 
you wish to put me to death—I, who 
have power to destroy the world with 
fire? I have power given me of God to 
consume mine enemies with fire. Ye 
are mine enemies.” 

But they sneeringly answered, “We 
do not believe that what you say is true. 
Prove it to us, if you can, and we will 
set you at liberty.” 

Meanwhile, the Padre held the focal- 
glass concealed in the folds of his robe, 
and thus replied: “Do you see yon dry 
cactus-leaf?” 

“We do.” 

“Tf I, from where I am standing, set 
that dry cactus-leaf on fire, will you be- 
lieve that I have power from God to burn 
the world with fire, and thus destroy 
mine enemies ?” 

The Yaquis answered, as with one 
voice, and said they would. 

“Then look!” ejaculated the Padre. 
“Tn three minutes that cactus -leaf will 
be on fire.” 

“Hold! hold!” said the captain of the 
Yaquis. “You have fire hidden under 
the cactus. We will first examine it.” 

Then the Padre, affecting to become 
angry at their incredulity, suggested that 
they should sweep round about the cac- 
tus-bush for a space of ten feet. And 
they did so, but found no fire. 

Discomfited, yet still incredulous, the 
captain of the Yaquis ordered his men 
to form a circle around the cactus-bush, 
which should also inclose the scornful 
Padre—the hated Padre—with drawn 
bows. It was done. 


Invoking the power of God with his 
most solemn voice and mien, the Padre 
knelt, arose, threw up his hands—in the 
right-one of which he held, dexterously 
concealed from human view by the sleeve 
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of his robe, the focal-glass, raising it in 
such a way as to bring the sun’s rays to 
a focus upon the cactus-leaf, toward 
which all eyes were nowdirected. Mean- 
time, the utmost silence reigned; and 
when the cactus-leaf began to burn— 
faintly at first, then blazing up brightly, 
so that all saw it—great confusion en- 
sued; shrieks and groans rent the air. 
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The Yaquis, now thoroughly convinced 
of the Padre’s superhuman power, fell 
at his feet, begging and praying for for- 
giveness; that the world might not be 
destroyed by fire; and supplicating the 
bestowal of his benediction upon them 
and theirs—which was, at length, given! 

And Padre Lorente’s power over the 
Yaqui Indians became absolute. 





ETC. 


Art Growth. 

Our attention was recently directed toward 
a crowd that seemed to hover, day and even- 
ing, about the show-window of a certain art- 
gallery on a certain street in this city. We 
don’t like the atmosphere of crowds in gen- 
eral, but we will confess that we found the 
little community that hung about the spot in 
question, for palpable reasons, less disagree- 
able than common. A new picture was the 
magnet that drew pilgrims from various quar- 
ters of the town, and we began to inquire 
into ihe secret of its unusual success. The 
picture was of goodly size; people crossed 
the street to see it. It was highly colored, 
and souls with no more culture than a gob- 
bler were attracted by the mere brilliancy of 
its tints. It was a taking subject—‘‘ Sunday 
Morning in the Mines, ’49’’—enough to have 
made a less meritorious production popular. 
So long as the throng of spectators was dense, 
we could get nothing notable from the frag- 
ments of criticism that floated about ; the 
best judges were abashed by the flippant re- 
marks of those who betrayed a ludicrous igno- 
rance, as often as they opened their mouths ; 
moreover, the mind is not in a reflective mood 
when the body is cramped, and the judgment 
is apt to be uncertain under such contingen- 
cies. Later, we stood looking at the picture, 
when two lads —not a dozen years of age -— 
paused, on their way to school, and began a 
study of the subject. We awaited the verdict 
of their judgment with considerable curiosi- 
ty, for the future art-life of the coast rests in 
the hands of the rising generation. One of 
the boys, who was not the image of the in- 


fant Raphael, nor at all artistic in his appear- 
ance, grew enthusiastic over the smoldering 
embers in the foreground of the camp-scene ; 
he wanted to know if ‘that log didn’t look 
as if it was burning?’’? His comrade nodded 
assent, and said he was willing to bet ‘that 
frame cost money!’’ Probably it did; but 
he showed far less appreciation of the real 
merits of the exhibition than the youth who 
has already evidenced the possession of an 
eye for color. 

Art is so thoroughly absolute, and so bad- 
ly understood, the fathers of those sons might 
have made precisely the same remarks from 
precisely the same standpoints, and been 
thought none the less of. Yet the love of 
art is an appetite that grows with what it 
feeds on. Probably the dullest eye may be 
cultivated so that it shall find displeasure in 
bad pictures; and, as for such minds as in 
their immaturity are capable of detecting a 
touch of natural color in a work of art, they 
are equal to the highest attainments. 

Some of the finest paintings on the coast 
were brought hither in early days. There 
were art-auctions then as now. It would be 
difficult to sell pictures for less sums than 
have been realized from some of our more 
recent sales, which does not speak well for the 
art growth of the coast; but pictures are in 
greater demand at present, and at last we 
may boast of an Art Association that has out- 
lived its inaugural season, and whose future 
is most flattering. 

Doubtless the chromo has its mission, and 
when that mission is accomplished, it will 
take its place among the things that were. 
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Barring its sharpness, the result of a too pal- 
pable imitation of the original made entirely 
without inspiration, the chromo answers ev- 
ery purpose as a substitute for the paintings 
that are beyond the reach of many. They 
are a favorable medium for the development 
of taste, and have nearly driven from the 
market those cheap lithographs of stagy-look- 
ing Indians wooing pink-faced squaws by the 
margin of streams that seem to be floored over 
with zinc. The endless series of female deau- 
ties, whose type is happily extinct — girls, 
whose lives were passed in the pensive con- 
templation of a flower nearly as large as 
their heads; Rosinas, Eugénies, and others 
of the same sort, broad -shouldered, wasp- 
waisted creatures, robed in glaring colors, 
and innocent of anything like expression— 
let us thank heaven, that, in the growth of 
art, the days of these monstrous obstacles to 
the comprehension of the beautiful are pass- 


ing. 


Keeping up Appearances. 

There is a social malady more paralyzing 
to effort, and more fatal in its effects, than the 
dreaded equine epidemic which has so re- 
cently been holding high carnival all over the 
country. Veterinary surgeons have proved 
themselves equal to,a successful combat with 
epizootic; but, once let the distemper of am- 
bition to keep up appearances get good hold of 
aman or woman, and the chances are, that the 
poisonous virus will never be thoroughly elim- 
inated, but its hapless victims will go cough- 
ing, and sneezing, and limping, in dislocated 
dignity, to the vast, all-embracing corral 
where the specious garb of appearances can 
no longer conceal malignant and hurtful re- 
alities. This ruinous plague saps the very 
foundations of social and domestic life, and 
blights and blasts the prospects of many an 
energetic, deserving man. 

This moral infliction has, of late years, 
been making fearful strides among the middle 
classes of society. Itis the bane of all health- 
ful prosperity; it begets a spirit of hateful ri- 
valry; it encourages petty pride; it stimulates 
an unworthy ambition ; it fosters family dis- 
quietude; it causes personal unrest; it engen- 
ders strife, and it is the fruitful source of more 
real unhappiness and dissension in domestic 
life than almost any other social sin in the 
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vast catalogue. Many a family, really pos- 
sessing a store - house of home comforts and 
blessings, but for this direful effort to keep up 
appearances might revel in the joys of house- 
hold felicity. Disdaining the precious gifts 
of a lavish Providence, they make themselves 
an unworthy sacrifice to appearances, and life 
becomes unreal and unsatisfactory to them and 
to everybody else —a mere puppet - like per- 
formance. Present and future happiness is 
all mortgaged to this insane endeavor to live 
after the pattern of some affluent neighbor, 
instead of being impelled by the impulse 
of some grand principle, or purpose. With 
frantic hope of success, they venture all on 
some perilous utopian scheme, forgetting that 
the best and noblest achievements of life are 
the result of persistent effort, and not of 
spasmodic action. They are chasing some 
flitting impossibility from day to day, instead 
of setting out in life with a definite purpose, 
and bending every energy toward its accom- 
plishment. 

This dreadful contagion seizes many a no- 
ble, ambitious young man, who starts out 
with splendid purpose in his eyes. But he 
must keep up appearances. He makes a royal 
fight for fortune, but fails. He finds him- 
self at bay with fate. He wrestles heroic- 
ally, but all overtures are unavailing —he 
can not propitiate success. He becomes dis- 
couraged and disheartened ; his stout hands 
drop nerveless, his strong heart beats feebly, 
his brisk step lags wearily. His soul craves 
the strength of good, honest, wifely compan- 
ionship; but he is too poor to marry the elect 
of his heart, for she has nothing but excel- 
lence to bring into the family exchequer, and 
so it ends in his becoming the mere append- 
age to some rich and silly woman—a mere 
walking - stick for flounces and finery — and 
the sequel is by no means glorious. 

The supreme need of the hour is independ- 
ent individuality, and a fine scorn for mere 
conventional edicts and meaningless exac- 
tions. Life is too rich a heritage to be sacri- 
ficed tothe taint and feebleness of the courtier. 
We want more of the grand, severe simplic- 
ity of actual life, that has the knack of being 
sunny-faced and happy on a scant allowance. 
To attain its highest and noblest develop- 
ment, the mind must not be rasped perpetu- 
ally with carking cares. Greater simplicity 
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would give emancipation from such ceaseless 
toil. We need to graduate into the higher 
school of thought and endeavor, where ap- 
pearances are realities, and where there is no 
back -stairs method of getting into society. 
We want more of an arcadian degree of 
freedom in life—more of the mountain life of 
pure naturalness— more of the valley life of 
unaffected peace — more of the hill - side life 
of tranquil repose. Life, to be large, must 
be free; like the landscape, it must curve 
and swell after its own fashion, nor seek to 
shape itself after any conventional model. 
Harness recreant Nature to her own allotted 
task, and let her move forward unfettered by 
surroundings, nor spend one iota of garnered 
strength in an unworthy struggle to keep up 
appearances. 


“In Memoriam.” 
Thou art gone, my own, my loved one, 
Ere thy soft cheek’s flush had grown 
To the ripe blush of womanhood, 
When the wiles of men are known. 


O! how tenderly I nursed thee— 
How I watched thy ripening form? 
As a mother hugs her infant 

To her breast, I kept thee warm. 


How I guarded thee from danger, 
From the slightest scratch or shake, 
Lest the fragile cord that bound thee 
To this world of ours should break. 
But I must dash away the tears 

That still linger in my eyes; 

I must not weep, though thou art gone, 
And, with thee, all I prize, 


Like apples shaken from a tree 
By rude winds before they’re ripe, 
So fell’st thou from my hand and broke — 


My almost virgin Pire. 
w. L. E. 


Picnics. 

Californians do not picnic from necessity, 
for the urgent need of sunning one’s self once 
a year is superseded by the dash and brill- 
iancy of the great orb during most of the 
months in the calendar; and if ‘‘after the 
rains’’ is the chosen time, it is simply be- 
cause the May season has always been chosen 
for out-of-door festivities. Nature is so afflu- 
ent of her sunbeams that we catch them in a 
very riot of extravagance, and spend them as 
we do everything else, without thought or 
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stint. With every spring-time there is an in- 
creasing indulgence in the genial old fashion 
of celebrating the first day of May. The va- 
rious turn-verein organizations of our German 
population gather out in the fields and woods 
to do honor to the well-remembered and be- 
loved customs of the ‘‘faderland,’’ and in- 
vigorate the systems of their members by 
taking as hearty swigs of fresh air as they do 
of lager beer. They run, jump, leap, swing, 
and give themselves up to a solid lunch, 
without fear of dyspeptic consequences, Gat- 
chen, and Katchen, and Hans, run wild, and 
who cares? Let them shout it out; plenty 
of room, and nobody’s nerves hurt by the 
noise. The Masons and Odd Fellows con- 
gregate by thousands in some shady garden, 
to work off the plenitude of animal spirits, 
and renew the brotherly love, which is the 
professed cord binding them each in a per- 
petual round of benevolence and active char- 
ity. The military societies gather, and catch 
the sparkle of the sunshine on brass buttons 
and gay epaulets, as they march joyously, 
crushing the wild flowers with their stately 
tread, on their way to some impromptu ban- 
quet, gotten up for the occasion, ‘‘over the 
bay.’’ One day it is a company of Germans; 
the next, St. Patrick’s badge reflects its green 
in the golden sheen; and anon the French- 
man recalls the gay Boulevards in his Paris- 
ian heaven, and, for the moment, transports 
himself to the far-away home, as he joins 
heartily in the grand chorus of the Marseil- 
laise, floating out from stringed instruments, 
and all the more impressive from the faint 
echoes returning from hill and rock. 

Among Americans, it is, perhaps, in the 
religious denominations that the picnic prop- 
er is most enjoyed. It being a perfectly al- 
lowable and legitimate amusement, even in 
the eyes of the most narrow - minded secta- 
rian, with very few exceptions, the young 
people are encouraged in the indescribable 
pleasure which results from dancing, and 
they ‘‘go at it’? with a gusto and vigor truly 
wonderful to behold —no languid ball-room 
performances, The poetry of motion loses 


the lazy measure induced by two yards of 
train, and becomes an intoxicating whirl of 
mad romping, having in it the essence of 
**Copenhagen’”’ and ‘‘ Kiss-me-quick,”’ and 
which sets even the ‘‘old folks in motion, 
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just for fun,’’ some of them taking a hand 
(or foot, rather) in the untiring round, and 
relapsing, at the exciting close, into an indul- 
gent, ‘Well, let them enjoy it, the summer 
of life is but once; let them have its bloom 
and fragrance in this pleasant now, of the 
May -time.’’ Decorous old deacons—who 
mildly observe, ‘‘ Well, dancing was never 
allowed church-members in my time ’’—look 
benignly on, and unbegrudgingly meditate 
on the changes time and custom has allowed 
since the days when Cotton Mather and the 
Rev. Michael Wigglesworth perpetrated that 
mixture of sulphur and nether fire, christen- 
ed it ‘‘A Poem,”’ and called it, with apt sug- 
gestiveness, ‘* The Day of Doom.” 
Innovation! it is a good, dashing sort of a 
word ; but it dares not articulate old-time 
creeds and practices in the churches, any 
more than in any other domain ; its syllables 
are iconoclastic. Who could dream, to look 
on the innocent and merry picnickers, dan- 
cing to ‘*worldly music,’”’ that once on a 
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time they would have been bemoaned thus: 


“* Moreover there together were 
Children flagiti-ous, 
And parents, who did them undo, 
By nature vici-ous.” 


Get out of the close rooms, out of the tram- 
mels of daily routine; away from pulpit, and 
desk, and counting-room ; start from behind 
the counter; pour out from factory and work- 
shop; fling off the editorial mst, in both 
senses of the word, and go back to supreme 
delicious youth—eat cakes and apples, like 
boys ; swing and play battledore, like girls ; 
forget nerves and backs, neuralgia and rheu- 
matism, and get into the very heart of the 
sunshine ; steep yourselves in the fragrance 
of wood-blossoms; gather anemones and 
wild violets, and take care of poison - oak, 
and all moral poisons, also; for the trail of 
the serpent is even in the Edens of Alameda 
and Berkeley, as erst in Adam’s vast picnic 
ground. 





ENIGMAS OF Lire. By W. R. Greg. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 

Morally and intellectually this book is well 
worth exploring. It is unquestionably true, 
that any creed which claims to have reached 
the Ultima Thule of all truth, and assumes 
to hold in possession the key to the arsenal 
of all facts pertaining to natural and reveal- 
ed religion, is utterly inadequate to the needs 
of any honest, inquiring, and expanding soul. 
The intellectual and the emotional interblend 
in every nature. The earnest spirit craves 
an honest ‘‘wherefore”’ to its ceaseless 
‘“‘why?’’ Doubts are but the dreary nar- 
rows through which the soul passes to a 
larger life ; they may be the birth - pangs to 
a clearer atmosphere, and a more expansive 
growth. There are, doubtless, a class of 
truths that we may call root - truths, which 
can never be apprehended by the logical fac- 
ulty in man, and which defy all judicial in- 
vestigation. They appeal to a higher tribu- 
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nal of man’s nature; they must be spiritually 
apprehended, if at all. But it still remains 
true, that this faculty of spiritual apprehen- 
sion is cultivatable, and should be educated, 
like every other faculty. There is a spirit- 
ual, as well as a physical blindness. To 
seek to resolve these root-truths, to which we 
have referred, and which constitute the sum 
and substance of the work before us, by a 
mere intellectual process, is a bootless task. 
Coleridge best expresses it: ‘*If you wish to 
be assured of the truth of Christianity, try it. 
Believe, and if thy belief be right, that in- 
sight which gradually transmutes faith into 
knowledge will be the reward of thy belief.’’ 
There is enkindled a deeper and diviner light 
back of the understanding, which informs 
and illumines it. The clouds of earthly care 
are calculated to shut out this purer light. 
The soul needs more of true sabbatic rest and 
repose ; more of exalted quiet for meditation 
and contemplatioh ; more of Nature’s soli- 
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tudes; more of green hills and musical brooks, 
and less of the rude din of this work - a -day 
life. Hence, old age that 


** Walks thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon,” 


ofttimes sends back to giddy life the wisest 
counsel. It finds time for wholesome medi- 
tation. As says the author of the work in 
review, ‘Age is content to ‘tink, where 
Youth would have been anxious to demon- 
strate and establish.’’ 

The problems and enigmas of which the 
writer treats he does not presume to solve ; 
he merely propounds. Of actual knowledge, 
he contends, we have simply nothing. In- 
heriting from a Puritan ancestry the strong- 
est impressions in regard to the great doc- 
trines of religion, the author, while now rec- 
ognizing and acknowledging the invalidity 
of tenure by which they are held, is yet un- 
willing to yield possession of them, merely 
because the old title - deeds are full of flaws. 
Faith in a wise, loving, and beneficent Cre- 
ator has grown and strengthened with the 
years, until it has become to him the assur- 
ance of an almost absolute certainty; and 
the belief in a renewed life hereafter, as he 
approaches:the borders of the beautiful Be- 
yond, rises to the sublimity of a solemn Hope 
—a hope resting upon no visible and ascer- 
tainable phenomena, but upon strong intui- 
tive conviction ; a hope that disdains to de- 
fine or particularize the nature, mode, or 
conditions of that life, to realize its details or 
processes, or to form any distinct or plausi- 
ble theory regarding it—especially any local, 
physical, or biological one. 

The writer treats the problem of evil with 
a candor and cleverness eminently befitting a 
reverent questioner. His reasoning, in sub- 
stance, is, that if we would but conceive of 
the Creator as immeasurably and incalcula- 
bly wise, beneficent, and mighty, but still 
more or less conditioned by the attributes, 
qualities, and imperfections of the material 
on which he operates, and self-restricted by 
the laws or properties inherent in the nature 
of that material, we should at once find our- 
selves ina breatheable intellectual atmosphere. 
In other words, the author sees human agen- 
cy and free - will conceded by the Creator to 
the created, when He said, ‘*Let us make 
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man in our own image!’’ And in this he 
finds a solution of the sorrowful facts and ex- 
periences that environ this daily life, without 
doing violence to our moral sense, or casting 
a shadow over infinite goodness and love. 

In his chapter on ‘‘ Realizable Ideals,’ he 
more fully elaborates his views on existing 
evil. He distinctly refuses to believe in in- 
evitable evils, and recognizes in the rectifica- 
tion of existing wrong and the remedy of pre- 
vailing wretchedness the work which is given 
us todo. He says: ‘Disease, destitution, 
endemic misery, certainly—and sin and suf- 
fering of nearly every sort, probably and 
mainly —lie at our door, at the door of the 
aggregate of our race, at that of our ances- 
tors, or at our own; and I hold that what 
man has caused man may cure.’”’ He fur- 
ther holds that there is not a single ill under 
which humanity groans that is not distinctly 
traceable to our contravention of the laws of 
Nature—the physical laws, on which health 
depends ; the moral laws, on which happi- 
ness depends ; and the social and economic 
laws, on which plenty and comfort depend. 
The world, he contends, is so constituted that 
if we were consistently intelligent and moral- 
ly right, we should be socially and physical- 
ly happy. While conceding the terrible in- 
heritance of ancestral errors, he, nevertheless, 
believes that we only require steadily to go 
right at once and henceforth, in order, ere 
long, to cancel the consequences of having 
gone wrong for such countless generations. 
He bravely substantiates his arguments with 
well-chosen data and statistical information. 

Mr. Greg takes up the Malthusian theory— 
that the constant and irremediable pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence for- 
ever precludes the possibility of universal com- 
fort and plenty, here on earth—and treats it 
at great length. The author formerly took 
issue with Malthus on this point, believing 
his premises to be imperfect, and his conclu- 
sions, in consequence, unsound. But further 
investigation and deeper thought seem to 
have shaken this confidence, and his present 
hope rests upon the possible existence of yet 
undiscovered laws which may operate to mit- 
igate or annul the misery consequent upon 
such hopeless, universal, and ever-increasing 
pressure and privation. We can not forbear 
quoting the author’s brave and heroic words 
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on a subject so interwoven with human des- 
tiny. His ultimate conclusion is, that ‘the 
pressure of population on the means of sub- 
sistence, which was originally fancied to 
doom the human race to perpetual struggle, 
discomfort, and misery, and to frown away 
all dreams for its steady progress and ulti- 
mate perfectibility, is the very instrumentali- 
ty through which that final issue is wrought 
out; and through which, if man were only 
reasonably intelligent, it might be wrought 
out with no more suffering or géne in the 
process than is requisite to supply the need- 
ful stimulus to the natural inertia of the un- 
developed brain.’’ Hence, he argues, that 
the necessity for exertion is all that Malthus’ 
law indispensably implies and involves; that 
this exertion is of itself, or soon becomes, a 
pleasure; and that the righteousness, wis- 
dom, and beneficence of the arrangement are 
thus vindicated the moment we catch a 
glimpse of ‘‘its perfect work.” 

The chapter titled ‘* Non - Survival of the 
Fittest,’’ is a closely considered argument in 
regard to the tendency in civilized societies 
to multiply the race from its inferior speci- 
mens, in opposition to Herbert Spencer’s law 
of ‘‘ The Survival of the Fittest.’” He shows, 
in a marvelously clear and intelligible man- 
ner, how the various influences of our social 
system combine to traverse Nature’s salutary 
laws ordained for the preservation of a wor- 
thy and ever-improving humanity; how great 
masses of human beings emasculated by lux- 
ury, damaged by want, rendered reckless by 
poverty, with mental and physical energies 
sapped and characters grievously impaired 
by long indulgence and forestalled desires— 
how these great masses of enfeebled and nox- 
ious débris of human kind multiply their like- 
nesses, and mold the mental and moral feat- 
ures of coming times. He shows, too, how 
a higher average of life may be compatible 
with a lower average of health. He does 
not believe that any artificial prohibitions or 
restraints, any laws imposed from above and 
without, can ever restore the true principle 
of ‘‘natural selection” to a due supremacy 
among the human race. He says, on this 
point, ‘* We can only trust to the slow influ- 
ences of enlightened and moral susceptibility, 
percolating downward and in time permeat- 
ing all ranks.”’ 
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Perhaps the theme far excellence of which 
he treats is that on the ‘‘ Limits and Direction 
of Human Development.”’ None but a soul 
rich and ripe in the deep, unvoiced, heart- 
crushing experiences of this mortal life could 
ever breathe such thoughts as these: ‘* There 
is the peace of surrendered, as well as of ful- 
filled hopes—the peace, not of satisfied,’ but 
of extinguished longings ; the peace, not of 
the happy love and the secure fireside, but 
of unmurmuring and accepted lonéliness ; 
the peace, not of the heart which lives in 
joyful serenity afar from trouble and from 
strife, but of the heart whose conflicts are 
over and whose hopes are buried ; the peace 
of the passionless, as well as the peace of the 
happy; not the peace that brooded over 
Eden, but that which crowned Gethsemane. 
. « » The solitude of soul, which is its worst 
sting, is also its surest seal. The deepest 
discernment and the highest wisdom ever 
proceed either from the throne of the crown- 
ed or the grave of the buried love.’’ 

He is a keen diviner of the agony of the 
crushed and bleeding spirit, and understands 
the anguish of disappointed and shattered 
ambition. There is in him an honest com- 
radeship of soul with such as struggle in the 
valleys of this mutable life. His sympathies 
are catholic and eclectic. He traverses the 
spiritual realm with soft and reverent tread, 
but with a marked consistency of intellectual 
purpose, and a grand adherence to moral 
principle. Vigorous thought inspires vigor- 
ous words, and fidelity to conviction impels 
him to step aside from the old beaten track 
of an effete orthodoxy, and indite glowing 
words in behalf of individual development 
and the perfection of the race; encouraging 
every poor toiler in his effort to raise the suf- 
fering masses to the true standard of harmo- 
nious human virtue and capacity, and show- 
ing how the genuine philanthropist, in the 
measure of his wisdom and the purity of his 
zeal, is the real fellow-workman of the Most 
High. 

Of the chapters on ‘* The Significance of 
Life,’’ ‘*De Profundis,’’ and ‘‘ Elsewhere,’’ 
we have not space to speak. They are, per- 
haps, even more freshly suggestive and orig- 
inal than those already reviewed. The work 
commends itself to the earnest and careful ex- 
amination of every honest seeker after truth. 
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WonDERS OF SCULPTURE. By Louis Viar- 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
This is a supplementary volume to the first 

series of Zhe Illustrated Library of Won- 

ders, which comprises some twenty volumes 
of admirable works, treating of art, science, 
nature, exploit, and adventure. The differ- 
ent branches of natural science are made em- 
inently interesting and attractive, rendering 
the works valuable for family, school, and 
public libraries. The names of distinguished 

American authors and scientists, who edit 

these works, are sufficient guarantee for the 

accuracy and thoroughness of the informa- 
tion contained therein. 

In the Library of Travel, Exploration, 
and Adventure, edited by Bayard Taylor, 
and brought out by the same publishers, the 
design seems to have been to strike a medium 
between the flashy, prolix book of travel, and 
the heavy,.recondite compilation, adapted 
only to the severe and critical student; so, 
too, in the present series, the same design is 
carried out, the subjects being treated clear- 
ly, tersely, and intelligibly. They are not 
only entertaining, but educative. 

The volume before us is a translation of 
Les Merveilles de la Sculpture, by M. Viar- 
dot, an art critic of celebrity. We regret to 
say that the translation does the renowned 
author but meagre justice. The English 
dress is slatternly and inelegant. The trans- 
lator evinces a limited knowledge of the re- 
sources of the language, wholly inadequate 
to a finished work. He should take counsel 
of Van Laun, to whom M. Taine owes so 
much, in the re- production of his works in 
English. 

Briefly, then, the plan of the work sets out 
with relics of the first crude efforts at sculpt- 
ure and drawing, which have been preserved 
from the Stone Age ; moving on through the 
long period of more advanced civilization re- 
quired to free sculpture from its vassalage to 
architecture, preparatory to its production of 
independent works of art, in the form of bas- 
reliefs and statues. Taking up Egyptian art, 
he defines the four principal epochs, begin- 
ning with the archaic style of the middle em- 
pire; moving forward through the second 
epoch of growing grace and delicacy; mark- 
ing its decline and re-appearance in the sev- 
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enteenth century, when, in the new empire, 
there was,a renaissance of Egyptian art; until 
after the Roman conquest, when art became 
totally extinct in Egypt. 

Other antique schools are fully and ably 
reviewed. Assyrian, Etruscan, Grecian, and 
Roman sculpture, with their influence over the 
early civilizations, and intimate connection 
with the faith of the several countries, are care- 
fully delineated. The Greek school is espe- 
cially full and complete, and continental gal- 
leries are laid under tribute for their master- 
pieces of sculpture. 

Of the modern schools, he takes up the 


-Italian, Spanish, German, Flemish, English, 


French, and American. We have only space 
to record what he is pleased to indite in re- 
gard to our female artists, in this line; and 
which, no doubt, they will fervently appre- 
ciate, as coming from so distinguished an au- 
thority as M. Viardot. It suggests, at least, 
the fact that there are heights not as yet at- 
tained by them. With the utmost sang-froid 
the author says: ‘‘A number of American 
women have made praiseworthy efforts: to ac- 
complish something in sculpture, and if it 
would be mere flattery to admit that any one 
of them has done work worthy of lasting ad- 
miration, it is no less. creditable to them to 
have tried, and they may at least be judged 
the peers of many men calling themselves 
sculptors, and called so by an easy world.” 

For shame! M. Viardot. Cruel, wicked, 
remorseless M. Viardot! We turn you over 
to the tender mercies of Hosmer, Lewis, and 
pretty Vinnie Ream. 


MOopDERN DIABOLISM; with New Theories of 
Light, Heat, a and Sound. By 
M. J. Williamson, ew York: James 
Miller, 

Mr. M. J. Williamson is a ‘medium ;’’ 
and, like most mediums whom it has been 
our fate to have dealings with, he is not over 
modest. He says of himself and his book: 
** As this work is written under the impression 
that the writer is the first individual of our 
world who has been able to obtain any truth 
respecting the other, and as such has been 
stated to be the fact, I propose, in this chap- 
ter, to give extracts from modern seers and 
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spiritualists, sufficient to show that there is no 
agreement whatever between their revelations 
and the communications I have received.’ 
Having given us to understand that no reve- 
lations are genuine unless bearing the trade- 
mark of the inspired M. J. W., the medium 
opens his batteries upon all members of so- 
ciety, and proceeds to monopolize all evi- 
dences of the life to come. He denounces A. 
J. Davis and Judge Edmonds as a couple of 
unfortunate enthusiasts— the former not be- 
lieving what he says (which is a genteel man- 
ner of giving him the lie); the latter, simply 
deluded. He says the theories of the spirit- 
ualists are based upon the writings of Swe- 
denborg, and Swedenborg he considers to 
have been a ‘learned lunatic.” 

The oracular Williamson seems to delight 
in destroying old beliefs. On page 246 he 
says: ‘* There are many persons who do not 
believe in spiritualism, and do believe in 
clairvoyance. But the latter is a delusion ; 
there is no such faculty in man.’”? Then he 
proceeds to enlighten the world upon this 
very important point. Clairvoyance is a kind 
of spiritual telegraphy —that is, one spirit 
carries a message or impression to the brain 
of the medium, who seems to see what is go- 
ing on in another part of the world, but, in 
reality, learns it all from this traveling spirit. 

Mr. W. develops some startling theories — 
or facts, if he prefers that term. For in- 
stance, he has knowledge from the angels (or 
devils, as he seems to prove them, in most 
cases) of a second death, or a death of the 
spiritual body, when the soul is annihilated, 
or floats out of sight. We fondly hope that 
the wicked cease from troubling in that furthest 
heaven, for the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
combined, are not so hideous as the spiritual 
world whose temporal mouthpiece Mr. Wil- 
liamson is doomed to be. He does not ap- 
prove of Tyndall, Herschel, and others of that 
ilk. He does not even tolerate Robert Dale 
Owen. His hand is against every man, and to 
none is he more insolent than to his spirit-teach- 
ers. He says, he does not feel guarded in his 
language ‘‘ when reviewing the idiotic lectures 
of the crack - brained professor’? ( Tyndall); 
and, in fact, we scarcely think the reader 
would accuse him of any such weakness, even 
without a special announcement of his manly 
indignation. 


The result of his profound researches in 
the fathomless mysteries of Nature is record- 
ed in this brief paragraph: ‘It will be per- 
ceived, that these new theories assume all our 
sensations to be of an electrical nature. Taste 
and smell, which differ but little, are the re- 
sults of chemical changes which cause cur- 
rents of electricity to flow through the nerves 
to the brain. Touch is the result of the de- 
velopment by friction of electricity, which is 
also conveyed to the brain.’? There you 
have it, in anut-shell; and the scientists may 
hide their heads, for their occupation is gone. 

Mr. Williamson devotes 150 pages to pro- 
phetic dreams, and succeeds pretty well in 
robbing them of their interest and mystery. 
There may be some professional jealousy in 
this, for he is in the same business himself; 
and while he is not slow to see the mote in the 
eyes of his spiritualistic brethren, he entirely 
overlooks a tremendous beam that is disfig- 
uring his own. 

But we must wind up Mr. Williamson and 
his Modern Diabolism. In page 92 he says: 
** It here becomes necessary to make a state- 
ment which may appear rather egotistical. 
eecee . There has never lived in our world 
another individual with whom any of the 
other world, but the most degraded class, 
could communicate, except on very rare occa- 
sions, and then only for a moment.’? From 
our own personal observation, we can add, 
that of the many and various mediums who 
have come under our eye, not one of them 
but professed to hold spirit intercourse with 
the greatest minds of the past, from Socrates 
to James Fisk; and, as far as Mr. W.’s tes- 
timony goes, we have been able to select but 
one of his multitude of spirit friends whom 
we can call at all distinguished, and that one 
a certain nonentity whom W. dignifies as 
“Count,” though he tells us, at the same 
time, that he is quite another party ; and on 
page 111, he becomes dissatisfied with his 
sole high-toned and illustrious spirit, and says 
**Tt must be that he is now almost an idiot.’’ 
Under these circumstances, his statement in 
the italics above quoted does seem to be rather 
egotistical. Moreover, we are informed that 
these spirits are utterly false, that they are 
continually lying; and that ‘‘ one peculiarity 
about the lying of these people of the other 
world is, that they lie when the truth would 
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better serve their purpose ;”’ and in the pref- 
ace, ‘It is difficult for me to believe, that 
these individuals have become such lying 
creatures... . . I have not hesitated to state, 
that a relative of my own was one of the 
worst liars of the party.” 

Evidently, Mr. M. J. Williamson comes of 
bad stock. His spirits are lying spirits, 
whose machinations he appropriately styles 
‘¢diabolism.’? His theories and refutations 
emanate from this very questionable source; 
then, what are they worth? 

The book seems to be written in sober ear- 
nest ; and it proves, pretty effectually, how 
useless it is to seek truth from those whom 
Mr. Williamson might designate as the agents 
of the Father of Lies. 


THE FOREIGNER IN FAR CATHAY. By W. 
H. Medhurst. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 

The conscientious author, in the volume 
before us, does not pretend to the importance 
of a work on China. He claims no higher 
aim than simply to enlighten the home pub- 
lic in regard to the actual circumstances in 
which residents of that remote region find 
themselves, and to supply a few scraps of in- 
formation respecting the Chinese themselves, 
Having occupied the position of English Con- 
sul at Shanghai for a period of years, he writes 
understandingly upon the subjects of which 
he treats. 

The author claims that the succession of 
collisions with western powers, which has 
marked the history of China during the past 
thirty years, has done her grievous harin ; 
that they have led to the devastating rebel- 
lions which have ravaged that country, sap- 
ped her resources, and brought the govern- 
ment to the helpless condition in which it 
now practically lies. He dwells at consider- 
able length upon the missionary element of 
foreign society, and, while entertaining a pro- 
found respect for the work, he does not spare 
criticism in regard to the workers, and their 
mode of working. He contrasts the plan of 
operations pursued by the Protestant mission- 
ary with that of the Catholic; the former set- 
tling at the open port, building himself a for- 
eign house, and mingling largely with the 
foreign population, while the latter penetrates 
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deeply into the interior, disassociates himself 
from the mercantile classes of foreigners, and 
works disguised as a native, unremittingly, 
at whatever station he occupies. He con- 
tends that celibacy enhances the usefulness of 
the missionary in a foreign field. 

The chapters devoted to ‘‘Opium Smok- 
ing,” ‘‘Infanticide,’’ ‘*Social Institutions,’ 
and ‘*Modes of Sepulture,”’ are brief, but 
well considered. The author’s views in re- 
gard to the result of the intercommunication, 
thus far, between the two races, foreign and 
Chinese, materially differ from those of many 
other writers upon the commercial and polit- 
ical relations of the two countries. He af- 
firms that men of high social position in Chi- 
na, who have of late years visited the West 
in a quasi-diplomatic capacity, have shown 
no sign of having been impressed by what 
they have observed, or moved to introduce 
improvements and advantages into their own 
country ; that they manifest the most listless 
indifference to novel and interesting sights, 
to the marvelous progress in arts and manu- 
factures, and return to their homes only to 
ridicule or sneer at the outlandish people 
among whom they have been thrown. In 
other words, in the writer’s estimation, prog- 
ress to the Chinese mind represents the free 
introduction into the country of a pushing, 
self-willed, impracticable, and eccentric race, 
whose notions and habits are utterly at vari- 
ance with anything to which they have hith- 
erto been accustomed. He says: 


“The honest and patriotic mandarin can only dis- 
cern in progress political complication, social revolu- 
tion, and, perhaps, general rebellion; while the un- 
scrupulous official sees in it an inevitable end to the 
monopolies and extortions which he has been accus- 
tomed to regard as legitimate sources of profit. The 
priesthood and /#terati can only discover in progress 
an aggressive influence before which time - honored 
institutions, superstitions, and usages must, in time, 
give way. The mechanic, agriculturist, and carrier 
contemplate progress with an indefinite fear that it 
can not co-exist with the means of livelihood on 
which they and their fathers have depended for gen- 
erations. . . . Added to all this, the general experi- 
ence of intercourse with foreigners, thus far, has not 
been such as to encourage the opposite way of think- 
ing. Under these circumstances, who can blame the 
Chinese for.preferring to remain as they are, as far as 
it is possible to do so, and deprecating any innovation 
upon the groove in which, as they imagine, they have 
moved so happily and successfully for thousands of 
years past?” 
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With all due deference to the author’s opin- 
ion, so flatly expressed, we can but wonder, 
if this be the true state of the case, why the 
Chinese government should appropriate one 
million of dollars to educate one hundred and 
fifty children—the brightest and most prom- 
ising in the empire—in all the branches of a 
complete English education; and that ‘* The 
Guardian’s Chinese Educational Mission’’ 
should be established at the instance of a na- 
tive Chinese, who had been previously com- 
missioned to visit England and America, for 
the express purpose of inspecting internal im- 
provements, taking notes on commerce, and 
acquainting himself with manufactures. This 
latter movement would seem to refute some 
statéments made by Mr. Medhurst, and strong- 
ly indicates that Chinese officials and states- 
men do not apprehend the speedy downfall 
of the empire, in consequence of intercom- 
munication with the outside world. 


TREASON AT Home. By Mrs. Greenough. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
We have tugged through this duodecimo 

volume with very little profit to ourselves or 

to the world, we greatly fear. Mrs. Green- 
ough’s ctyle occasionally reminds us of Mrs. 

Oliphant. There is the same latent con- 

tempt for the weak and inefficient, the same 

under-tone of faithlessness and dissatisfaction, 
the. same tendency to diffuseness, the same 
womanly sympathy with the suffering, and 
the same skill in describing scenes and char- 
acters with which she is familiar. The plot 
of the story is laid in England, and the dra- 
matis persone are taken, for the most part, 
from the higher classes of society. The prin- 
cipal character, Lady Tremyss—a remarkably 
beautiful, quiet sort of a woman, with dis- 
tinguished manners and a fine fortune—shows 
skill in portraiture and fidelity in detail. 

Lady Tremyss is a veiled mystery, and the 

action of the story develops the hidden mo- 

tives by which she is guided, and brings to 
light the dark secrets of her mutable career, 

At times, the author’s style is high - flowing 

and pedantic, trembling on the very verge of 

elegant imbecility ; as, for instance, where 

“the carriage rolls between the couchant 

sphinxes,”” and ‘‘antique bronzes, in the 

corners, look down from high pedestals of 
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rosso antico.”” There is nothing in this line, 
however, that fairly approaches Miss Evans, 
in her Macaria, where she delivers herself 
after this sort: ‘Perish the microcosm in the 
limitless macrocosm, and sink the feeble, 
earthly segregate in the boundless, rushing, 
choral aggregation.”” “Mrs. Greenough must 
needs study the absurd for some time to come, 
before she can expect to attain to such grand- 
iosity as this. 

But to return to.our story. Edith Arden, 
with her delicate figure, transparent counte- 
nance, golden curls, and deep, earnest eyes 
—the counter-heroine of the plot—is the only 
daughter of a devoted father, who is deter- 
mined to make a brilliant match for her. In 
the development of the story, Edith is thrown 
with Isabel, the only daughter of the redoubt- 
able Lady Tremyss; a tall, brilliant, sparkling 
beauty, with her ‘* brown eyes smiling as if in 
rivalry with her mouth, an air of perpetual 
gayety and mischievous playfulness glancing 
over her face.’? Walter Arden, a cousin of 
Edith —and a lover as well — is regarded by 
Lady Tremyss as an eligible match for her 
daughter Isabel ; all the more desirable from 
the fact of his having taken into captivity the 
heart of that susceptible young lady. The 
mother resorts to well-planned strategy to 
compass her ends. The real motif of the 
story seems to be, the gradual working out 
and development of the terrible secrets in the 
character of Lady Tremyss; and these re- 
main, for the most part, concealed until the 
sudden dénouement at the close of the story. 
In some of the scenic acting, perhaps Walter 
Arden is a trifle too melodramatic; although 
we must make due allowance for a spirited 
young man, with elegant carriage, broad 
shoulders, flashing eye, and manly, well-cut 
features, who is acknowledged to be the best 
rider, wrestler, and runner in all the country 
round about. Lady Tremyss is killed off in 
the very nick of time, as all treacherous, ma- 
nceuvring mammas should be ; thus affording 
her long-suffering daughter favorable oppor- 
tunity to prudently fall in love with a certain 
Lord Prudhoe, who marches across the stage 
at just the opportune moment to arrest the at- 
tention of the dejected and mourning Isabel, 
and, by his courteous, gentle, and solicitous 
manner, kindle afresh the fire of love amid 
the smoldering ashes of the heart. This left 
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the ‘‘ coast clear’’ for Walter and Edith, who, 
through all these perilous years, had been en- 
during the ‘‘ charming agonies’’ of an inter- 
cepted but invincible love. Dear, constant 
Edith! with a nature cast in such a mold of 
steadfastness, it was, meet that her unweary- 
ing love should, at last, find its full and bless- 
ed fruition. We thank the considerate au- 
thoress for so much of consistency and poetic 
justice. _We.are grateful, moreover, that we 
are not compelled to see sweet Edith grow old 
and frowzy before the happy consummation, 
as is the case with Elizabeth, in Miss Craik’s 
Without Kith or Kin. We assert it—and 
we assert it boldly—an author has no possible 
right to thus wantonly play with the best af- 
fections of the heart, and torture the tender 
sympathies of the reader; and if she persist- 
ently refuse to desist, she should be turned 
over to the ‘Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.’’ Mrs. Greenough has 
happily escaped ; but ‘‘so as by fire.” 


PALMETTO -LEAvES. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 
The authoress of this work can well afford 

to dispense with the dreary formalities of the 
conventional introduction. She made her 
seemly bow to all the world in the vestibule 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. That was ‘the con- 
necting link’’ between Mrs. Stowe and the 
universe of mankind. 

In the present volume, she prattles of a 
sunny land in the sunniest manner. There 
is a delicious sort of coquetry of style that at- 
tracts and charms the reader, from the time 
she bows i1 ‘* Nobody’s Dog,”’’ at the begin- 
ning, until she bows out the ‘‘irrepressible’’ 
Negro, at the.close. The different papers 
which make up the book originally appeared 
in the, Christian Union, and were warmly 
received. They are a transcript of the writ- 
er’s personal experiences during a sojourn in 
Florida. Mrs. Stowe is an adept in charac- 
ter-portraiture, which, combined with a del- 
icate perception, keen observation, sympa- 
thetic temperament, and light artistic touch, 
can not fail to make her records of travel both 
readable and interesting. 

Every sketch is tricked out in the poetry of 
sentiment and idealization. There is, also, 
a vein of grotesque humor that permeates the 
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whole, giving it additional zest, while it nev- 
er detracts from the thoughtful, wholesome 
tone. Here is a Specimen of her gossipy, 
chatty style: 

“The fact is, that people can not come to heartily 
like Florida till they accef¢ certain deficiencies as the 
necessary shadow to certain excellencies. If you 
want to live in an orange-orchard, you must give up 
wanting to live surrounded by green grass. When 
we get to the new heaven and the new earth, then we 
shall have it all right. There we shall have a climate 
at once cool and bracing, yet hot enough to mature 
oranges and pine-apples, Our trees of life shall bear 
twelve manner of fruit, and yield a new one every 
month. Out of juicy meadows green as emerald, en- 
ameled with every kind of flower, shall grow our 
golden orange-trees, blossoming and fruiting together 
as now they do. There shall be no mosquitoes, or 
gnats, or black-flies, or snakes ; and, best of all, there 
shall be no fretful people. Everybody shall be like a 
well-tuned instrument, all sounding in accord, and 
never a semitone out of the way.” 


There are some of the most exquisite de- 
lineations of rural Southern life. The slight- 
est incident is dressed up in holiday attire, 
and there are subtile groupings, dramatic 
combinations, and ingenious pirouettings, 
which go to make up a grand tableau—per- 
haps we should say, a superbly artistic tab- 
leau. She darts out of the twilight of mystic 
sentimentalizing into the high noon of crys- 
talline clearness of description ; and there is 
such a dash of defiance about it all, such a 
fascinating abandon, that you are forced to 
exclaim, ‘* Well done, Mrs. Stowe! ”’ 

She evinces also a genuine love for Nature 
— including dogs, cats, birds, lizards, snakes, 
wild-ducks, fish-hawks, water-turkeys, and 
alligators. Hear her discourse on her favor- 
ite cat: ‘* Peter is a particularly martial, com- 
bative, obnoxious beast, very fluffy and fussy, 
with great, full-moon, yellow eyes, and a 
most resounding, sonorous voice. There is 
an immense deal of cat in Peter. He is con- 
centrated cathood, a nugget of pure cat; and, 
in fact, we are all alittle in awe of him. He 
rules his mother and sisters as if he had nev- 
er heard of Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Stan- 
ton. . . . Peter isa regular heathen, and 
hasn’t the remotest idea of the millennium. 
He has much of the lion in him; but he nev- 
er could lie down peaceably with the lamb, 
unless, indeed, the lamb were inside of him, 
when he would sleep upon him without a 
twinge of conscience. . . . P. S.— Ask the 
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author of My Summer in a Garden if he can’t 
condense his account of ‘Calvin’s” virtues 
into a tract, to be distributed among our cats. 
Peter is such a hardened sinner, a little Cal- 
vinism might operate well on him.”’ 

This sly humor pervades*the book, giving 
it a piquant flavor, from beginning to end. 


THE LAKE. REGIONS OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By Bayard Taylor. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 

This book completes the seventh volume of 
The Illustrated Library of Travel, Explor- 
ation, and Adventure, a new and valuable 
series of books, well suited to readers of all 
ages, and peculiarly adapted to school and 
family libraries. As several of the series 
have been already reviewed in these columns, 
it is unnecessary to go into any further de- 
tailed account of their plan and purpose. 
Suffice it, that they furnish a clear, pictur- 
esque, and practical survey of the lands and 
races of which they treat, as supplied by the 
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yarious accounts of travelers and explorers. 

The présent volume gives a vivid descrip- 
tion: of tie first attempts at exploration in 
this country ; of Captain Burton’s discover- 
ies and wild adventures on the coast region 
of Eastern Africa; of his successor, Captain 
Speke’s famous journey to the Victoria Nyan- 
za, his march to Kazeh, his detention in the 
Land of the Moon, and his successful trip to 
the exit of the White Nile and the kingdom 
of Unyoro. The remainder of the book is: 
devoted to the exploits of Baker, and his ex- 
pedition into Central Africa. 

These books possess not a little of ro- 
mance and melodramatic excitement, well 
calculated to enhance their popularity. The 
editor handles his material with great skill, 
and thus provides a vast amount of informa- 
tion for the young in a most fascinating form. 
We can highly commend the care and good 
sense displayed in the preparation of this se- 
ries of useful and artistic works.* The illus. 
trations are profuse and remarkably good, and 
form an interesting and valuable feature of 
the publication. 
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